When ma has passed through mahat, ma will still be ma; but ma will be united 
with mahat, and be a mahat-ma. —The Zodiac. 
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ADEPTS, MASTERS AND MAHATMAS. 


(Continued from page 74.) 


he has become what he is, and reviews the terrors which 

had beset him in the darkness in which he was immersed 

while a disciple. There is no pang of suffering now. 
Fear is gone. The darkness has no terrors for him, for dark- 
ness is subdued though not completely changed. 

As the master reviews the transformations of his becoming, 
he perceives the thing which was the cause of all past hardships 
and heart stifling gloom, and above which he has risen, but from 
which he is not quite separated. That thing is the old elusive, 
formless darkness of desire, from which and out of which came 
myriad forms and formless dread. That formless thing is at 
last formed. 

Here it lies now, a sphinx-like form asleep. It waits to be 
ealled to life by him if he will speak the word of life for it. It is 
the sphinx of the ages. It is like a half human beast which can 
fly; but now it rests. It is asleep. This is the thing which 
guards the Path and allows no one to pass who does not con- 
quer it. 

The sphinx calmly gazes on, while man dwells in the cool- 
ness of groves, while he throngs the market place, or makes his 


T HE master enquires concerning the processes by which 
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abode in pleasing pastures. However, to the explorer of life, to 
him to whom the world is a desert and who boldly tries to pass 
over its wastes into the beyond, to him the sphinx propounds her 
riddle, nature’s riddle, which is the problem of time. Man an- 
swers it when he becomes immortal—an immortal man. He who 
cannot give answer, he who does not master desire, to him the 
sphinx is a monster, and it devours him. He who solves the 
problem, masters death, conquers time, subdues nature and he 
goes over her subdued body along his path. 

This the master has done. He has outgrown physical life, 
though he remains still in it; he has conquered death, though 
he may still have to take on bodies which will die. He is a mas- 
ter of time, though in time, and he is a worker with its laws. 
The master sees that at the birth from his physical body, 
which was his ascension, he had in passing freed the sphinx body 
from his physical body, and to that which was formless he has 
given form; that in this form are represented the energies and 
capacities of all animal bodies in physical life. The sphinx is 
not physical. It has the strength and courage of the lion, and 
is animal; it has the freedom of the bird, and the intelligence 
of the human. It is the form in which all the senses are and in 
which they may be used in their fullness. 

The master is in the physical and mental worlds, but not in 
the astral-desire world; he has silenced it by subduing the 
sphinx body. ‘To live and act in the astral world also, he must 
call into action his sphinx body, his desire body, which now 
sleeps. He calls; he speaks the word of power. It arises from 
its rest and stands beside his physical body. It is in form and 
feature the same as his physical body. It is human in form, 
and of exceeding strength and beauty. It rises to the call of its 
master and answers. It is the adept body, an adept. 

With the coming to life and into action of the adept body, 
the inner sense world, the astral world, is sensed and seen and 
known, as when returning to his physical body the master again 
knows the physical world. The adept body sees his physical body 
and may enter it. The master is through them both, but is not 
the form of either. The physical body is aware of the adept 
within, though it cannot see him. The adept is aware of the mas- 
ter who has called him into action and whom he obeys, but whom 
he cannot see. He knows his master as an ordinary man knows 
but cannot see his conscience. The master is with them both. 
He is the master in the three worlds. The physical body acts as 
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a physical man in the physical, but it is ordered and directed by 
the adept who is now its ruler. The adept acts in the astral 
world, the inner world of the senses; but though having free 
action, he acts in accord with the master’s will, because he feels 
the master’s presence, is aware of his knowledge and power, and 
knows it is best to be guided by the mind of the master rather 
than by influence of his senses. The master acts in his own 
world, the mental world, which includes the astral and physical 
worlds. 

To man acting in the physical world, it seems strange, if not 
impossible, that he should have three bodies or be developed into 
three bodies, which may act separately from and independent 
of each other. To man in his present state it is impossible; yet, 
as man, he has these three as principles or potential bodies which 
are now blended and undeveloped, and without either of which 
he would not be man. His physical body gives man a place in 
the physical world. His desire principle gives him force and 
action in the physical world, as man. His mind gives him the 
power of thought and reason. Each of these is distinct. When 
one leaves, the others are incapacitated. When all act together 
man is a power in the world. In his unborn state man can have 
neither his physical body, nor his desire, nor his mind, act in- 
telligently and independently of the other two, and, because he 
does not know himself apart from his body and his desire, it 
seems strange that he, as a mind, could act independently and 
intelligently apart from his desire and his physical body. 

As has been stated in the preceding articles, man may de- 
velop either his desire or his mind, so that either will act intelli- 
gently and act independently of his physical body. What is now 
the animal in man may be trained and developed by the mind 
who acts with and in it, so that it will become an entity independ- 
ent of the physical body. The development or birth of the de- 
sires into a body in which the mind acts and serves, similarly as 
the mind of man now serves his physical body, is that of an adept. 
An adept does not usually destroy or leave his physical body; 
he uses it to act in the physical world, and though he may act 
independently of his physical body and move freely even when 
away from it, yet, it is his own form. But the desire body of 
man is merely a principle and is without form during his life. 

It may seem strange that man’s desire may be developed 
into form and given birth, and that that desire form may act 
separately from his physical body, and that similarly his mind 
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may act as a distinct body independently of either. Yet it is no 
more strange than that a woman should give birth to a boy who 
is in appearance and tendencies different from her own nature 
and that of the father. 

Flesh is born of flesh; desire is born of desire; thought is 
born of the mind; each body is born from its own nature. Birth 
comes after conception and maturity of body. That which the 
mind is able to conceive it is possible for it to become. 

The physical body of man is like a man asleep. Desire does 
not act through it; mind does not act through it; it cannot act of 
itself. If a building is on fire and the fire scorches, the flesh 
does not feel it, but when the burning reaches the nerves it 
awakens the desire and calls it into action. Desire acting 
through the senses causes the physical body to beat down wo- 
men and children, if they stand in its way of escape to a place 
of safety. But if, while on the way, the cry of a wife or child 
should reach into the heart and the man rushes to their rescue 
and risks his life to save them, this is the mental man, who over- 
comes the maddened desire and guides its power, so that through 
the physical body it lends its efforts at rescue. Each of the 
men is distinct from the other, yet all act together. 

That an adept, being of the same form as his physical body 
should enter and act through his physical body is no more 
strange than that the white blood cells of the body should pass 
through other cells or the connective tissues of the body, yet 
they do. It is no more strange than that some semi-intelligence 
which is the control of a medium should act in the medium’s 
body or emerge from it as a distinct and separate form; yet the 
truth of such occurrence has been attested by some able men of 
science. 

Things which are strange should not be therefore ignored. 
Statements which are strange should be taken for what they are 
worth; it is not wise to speak of what one does not understand, 
as being ridiculous or impossible. It may be ealled ridiculous 
by one who has looked at it from all sides and without preju- 
dice. He who diseards as ridiculous an important statement 
without having used his reason is not making use of his preroga- 
tive as aman. 

One who becomes a master does not bend the efforts of his 
mind to become an adept by developing his desire body. He 
turns all effort to the overcoming and subduing of his desire 
and developing as distinct the entity of his mind. It has been 
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explained that one who becomes a master does not first become 
an adept. The reason is that by becoming an adept the mind is 
bound more securely to the desires than while in the physical 
body; for the desire body, as an adept, acting in the inner and 
astral world of the senses has there more power over the mind 
than has the unformed desire body, while the mind of man acts 
in his body in the physical world. But when man has bent all 
efforts toward entering the mental world consciously and intel- 
ligently, and after he has so entered, he does by the power of 
mind that which is done by the aspirant to adeptship, by the 
power of desire. One who becomes a master becomes first aware 
of and lives consciously in the mental world, and then descends 
to the inner sense world of the adepts, which then has no power 
over him. The unborn mind of the adept has an unequal strug- 
gle with the fully developed desire body which is the adept, and 
so a man who becomes first an adept is not likely to become a 
master in that period of evolution. 

This applies to the races of men as they now are. In earlier 
times and before desire had gained such ascendency over the 
minds of men, the natural way of development after incarna- 
tion into physical bodies was, that the desire body was developed 
and born through and from the physical body. Then the mind 
could, through its efforts at management of its desire body be 
born through its adept desire body, as that was born through 
its physical body. As the-races of men developed further and 
the minds were more dominated by desire’ those who became 
adepts remained adepts and did not or could not become mas- 
ters. With the birth of the Aryan race, the difficulties were in- 
creased. The Aryan race has desire as its dominant principle 
and force. This desire controls the mind which is developing 
through it. 

Mind is the matter, the thing, the power, the principle, the 
entity, which is developing through all other races, from the 
earliest periods of the manifested worids. Mund in its develop- 
ment, passes through the races, and is developed through the 
races. 

The physical body is the fourth race, represented in the 
zodiac by libra «, sex, and the only race which is visible to 
man, though all the other preceeding races are present inside 
and about the physical. Desire is the fifth race, represented 
in the zodiae by the sign scorpio 1, desire, which is striving 
to take on form through the physieal. This fifth, desire race, 
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should have been controlled by the mind in earlier periods and 
especially while operating those physical bodies usually called 
the Aryan race. But as the mind has not dominated and 
controlled desire and as it has and is becoming stronger, desire 
overcomes and attaches the mind to itself, so that it now has the 
ascendency. Therefore, the mind of a man who works for adept- 
ship is held eaptive in the adept body, even as man’s mind is 
now held captive in the prison house of his physical body. The 
fifth race, if developed naturally to its fulness, would be a race 
of adepts. The incarnate mind of man acting freely, and being 
fully developed, is or will be the sixth race, and is shown in the 
zodiac by the sign sagittary f, thought. The sixth race be- 
gan in the middle of the fifth race as the fifth race began in the 
middle of the fourth race, and as the fourth race began in the 
middle of the third race.' 

The fifth race is not fully developed, because desire act- 
ing through man is not developed. The only representatives of 
the fifth race are adepts, and they are not physical but are fully 
developed desire bodies. The sixth race will be thought bodies, 
not physical bodies nor desire (adept) bodies. The sixth race 
when fully developed will be a race of masters and that race is 
now represented by the masters. The master’s work is to aid 
the incarnate minds of men to reach up by effort to their attain- 
ment in the mental world, which is their native world. The 
Ayran race, which is a physical race, has more than half run its 
course. 


There is no exact line of demarcation where one race ends 
or another race begins, yet there are distinct markings accord- 
ing to the lives of men. Such markings are made by events in 
the lives of men and are at or about the time of such changes 
recorded in the writings as history or marked by records in 
stone. 


The discovery of America and the landing of the Pilgrims 
marked the beginning of the formation of the sixth great race. 
Fach great race develops on its own continent and spreads out 
into branches over all the world. The landing of the Pilgrims 
was a pliysical landing, but it marked the beginnings of a new 
era in the development of the mind. The characteristic and 
dominant feature of the sixth race, which began in America and 
is now developing in and through the United States, is thought. 
Thought characterizes the race which is forming in the United 





‘This figure will be shown in the July issue of THE WORD. 
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States, as desire is the dominant feature of the fifth race which 
was born in Asia, spread over the world and is wearing out in 
Europe. 

The types of thought of the thought race will give different 
features and physical types to the fourth race bodies of the sixth 
or thought race, which will be as distinct in their way as a Mon- 
golian body is from a Caucasian. The races have their seasons 
and run their courses as naturally and according to law, as one 
season 1s followed by another. But those among a race who so 
will, need not die with their race. A race decays, a race dies, be- 
cause it does not attain its possibilities. Those of a race who 
will, by individual effort, may attain what would be possible to 
the race. Hence one may develop to be an adept because he 
has the force of the race behind him. One may become a mas- 
ter because he has the power of thought. Without desire, one 
could not be an adept; with it, he can. Without the power to 
think one cannot become a master; by thought, he can. 

Beeause the mind is working in the desire world and with 
desires; because desire has dominance over mind; because the 
time has passed for man to try by natural development to be- 
come an adept, he should not try for adeptship first. Because 
man cannot likely grow out of adeptship and become a master; 
because the new race is one of thought; because he may with 
safety to himself and others develop by thought and because he 
ean be of more service to himself and his race by attaining the 
possibilities of his race, it is better for him who seeks progress 
or attainment to place himself in thought with and seek entrance 
in the school of the masters, and not in the school of the adepts. 
To try for adeptship now, is like planting grain in late summer. 
It will take root and it will grow’ but will not come to perfection 
and may be killed or stunted by the frosts. When planted at 
the proper season in the spring it develops naturally and will 
come to full growth. Desire acts on the mind as do the frosts 
on unripe grain, which they wither in its husk. 

When man becomes a master he has passed through all that 
the adept passes through but not in the way in which the adept 
develops. The adept develops through his senses. The mind de- 
velops as master through his mind faculties. The senses are 
comprehended in the faculties. That which a man goes through 
in becoming an adept, and what he experiences in the sense 
world through his desires, the disciple of the masters passes 
through mentally, overcoming the desires by the mind. In the 
overcoming of the desires by the mind, desire is given form, be- 
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eause thought gives form to desire; desire must take form ac- 
eording to thought if the thought will not take form in desire. So 
that when the master by his faculties reviews the processes of his 
becoming from discipleship, he finds desire has taken form and 
that the form awaits his eall to action. 

To be continued. 





THE PROPHETS OF INTELLECT. 


But I cannot recite, even thus rudely, laws of the intellect, 
without remembering that lofty and sequestered class who have 
been its prophets and oracles, the high-priesthood of the pure 
reason, the Trismegisti, the expounders of the principles of 
thought from age to age. When at long intervals we turn over 
their abstruse pages, wonderful seems the calm and grand air 
of these few, these great spiritual lords who have walked in the 
world,—these of the old religion,—dwelling in a worshop which 
makes the sanctities of Christianity look parvenues and popular; 
for ‘‘persuasion is in soul, but necessity is in intellect.’’ This 
band of grandees, Hermes, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Plato, Plo- 
tinus, Olympiodorus, Proclus, Synesius and the rest, have some- 
what so vast in their logic, so primary in their thinking, that it 
seems antecedent to all the ordinary distinctions of rhetoric ane 
literature, and to be at once poetry and music and dancing and 
astronomy and mathematics. I am present at the sowing of 
the seed of the world. With a geometry of sunbeams the soul 
lays the foundations of nature. The truth and grandeur of their 
thought is proved by its scope and applicability, for it commands 
the entire schedule and inventory of things for its illustration. 
But what marks its elevation and has even a cosmic look to us, 
is the innocent serenity with which these babe-like Jupiters sit 
in their clouds, and from age to age prattle to each other and to 
no contemporary. Well assured that their speech is intelligible 
and the most natural thing in the world, they add thesis to thesis, 
without a moment’s heed of the universal astonishment of the 
human race below, who do not comprehend their plainest argu- 
ment; nor do they ever relent so much as to insert a popular or 
explaining sentence, nor testify the least displeasure or petu- 
lance at the dullness of their amazed auditory. The angels are 
so enamored of the language that is spoken in heaven that they 
will not distort their lips with the hissing and unmusical dialects 
of men, but speak their own, whether there be any who under- 
stand it or not.—Emerson, ‘‘Intellect.’’ 
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“SAVONAROLA”’ OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr. <A PorTRAITURE OF 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WItuiaMs. 
(Concluded from page 1195.) 


Fra SyLVESTRO, THE Mystic; HIS CHARACTER, AND REMARKS ON 
MystTIcIsM. 


E come now to the examination of Fra Sylvestro, of 
whom there exists a general consensus of opinion 
amongst historians and biographers that, after being 
subjected to torture and severe racking of his limbs, 

he succumbed at last and made a confession incriminating and 
most damaging to the credit and reputation of Savonarola. For 
this reason his name and memory have been handed down and 
referred to in terms of reproach and animadversion because of 
his perfidious betrayal of one for whom he had always pro- 
fessed respect and regarded as his master and teacher in the 
science of the higher and diviner life. Thus hostile criticism and 
severe judgments that have been passed upon Fra Sylvestro for 
conduct so treacherous and disloyal to Savonarola are chiefly, if 
not altogether, based upon the forged and therefore worth- 
less depositions drawn up by his examiners and their servile 
tool and instrument, the miscreant Ser Ceecone. Assuming as 
real and genuine Sylvestro’s avowals and admissions of the 
guilt and impostures of Savonarola his censors have regarded 
and alluded to him as a sickly, nervous and visionary creature 
and gaged him as a mystic weakling subject to strange attacks 
of epilepsy and ecstacy which he mistook for divine inspiration 
and spiritual illumination. 

These misconceptions and detractions of Fra Sylvestro’s 
true nature and character are due to the prevailing ignorance of 
the principles of Mysticism and also of the philosophy of the 
facts and laws relative to the divine life and its operations with- 
in the human soul, that need the application for their comprehen- 
sion of a higher system of logic than what is taught in the 
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schools and colleges of modern learning and science. The fact 
was that he was a mystic pure and simple. His was more a sub- 
jective than objective life and wholly given up and devoted to 
the contemplation and meditation upon those spirtual verities 
that exist outside and beyond the range and cognizance of or- 
dinary human vision and consciousness. Though in the world 
he was not of the world and thus by the instincts of his nature 
and the law of his being was unqualified to descend into and 
play an active part in the arena of earth life and experience, or 
wage a successful struggle against its many and diverse antag- 
onisms of ambition and strife for the acquisition of ephemeral 
objects as fame, wealth and position, the ordinary and great in- 
centives to human action and endeavor. He was essentially a 
recluse delighting in the solitude of his cell in which, far from 
madding crowds and remote from the hurly-burly, the janglings 
and disecords of human intercourse that would have jarred the 
chords of his sensitive nature and blunted its spiritual intuitions 
and receptivities, he acquired a knowledge of those invisible and 
noumenal forees that manifest themselves in daily life and ex- 
perience under forms attractive or repellent. He had attained 
to that state of inner silence in which the mystic feels that a new 
life is being developed within him and a higher consciousness 
awakened that becomes as it were a torch that lights and a com- 
pass that directs him on his way; but owing to the blinding dis- 
tractions of worldly objects as also to the passions and the in- 
satiable pursuit after shadows, we fail to see the one and con- 
sult the other. He, however, who attains unto this exalted state 
of spiritual development and progress finds himself the recip- 
ient of lofty thoughts and sentiments and ennobling ideas and 
is able to observe the working and operation of the karmic law 
in the universe. To mystics, this earth life is an interlude dur- 
ing which it behooves them to gather all that is essential to 
progress in the life beyond. To them, charity and brotherhood 
are paramount virtues. So penetrated with these become they, 
as to forget self for others, considering no sacrifices too great in 
the attempt to do good. At times the stupendous differences 
they note prevailing between their former and present states of 
existence, the new light that now irradiates and lightens the 
path of their earthly pilgrimage and spiritual ascension, the 
new faculties with which they find themselves endowed, the im- 
mensity of the horizon opening before them, revealing a wide 
domain of exhaustless transcendental knowledge waiting for 
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exploration, all these to them are indubitable evidences and sure 
tokens of the dawning of the beatific vision within them, so that 
what they speak and teach seems to be dictated by a voice from 
within; what they see is pointed out to them and, whilst regard- 
ing themselves as instruments of a superior intelligence, it is 
without any feeling of vanity arising therefrom. They love to 
reflect in silence, and when they address hearers and listeners 
itis only to give utterance to what will conduce and prove bene- 
ficial to their moral guidance and spiritual progress and happi- 
ness. Happy and blest are they who have attained unto the in- 
ner life, to the union of the higher and lower natures; for, as the 
Great Master has described and stated, they bear the kingdom of 
God, the true kingdom of heaven, within them. 

Such an one was the greatly defamed and traduced Fra Syl- 
vestro. Had he been as some have represented, surely he would 
not have enjoyed the confidence, the respect and affection both of 
Savonarola and Domenico and many other distinguished and in- 
fluential citizens of Florence, noted for their learning and high 
social position, who chose him as their confessor and depositor 
of their secret thoughts, and found in him a true friend, a sym- 
pathetic counsellor and guide, who by his words and admoni- 
tions of light and wisdom led them safely and without stumbling 
along their life’s intricate and mazy path. After the examina- 
tion and torture of Fra Sylvestro had finished, falsified deposi- 
tions as in the case of Savonarola and Domenico: were drawn 
up and submitted to the signory, the examiners being asked no 
questions, and no inquiries raised as to their authenticity and 
the truthfulness of the statements they contained. There were 
other prisoners, all adherents of Savonarola, or members of San 
Marco, who, at first, persistently and courageously maintained 
their belief and confidence in his integrity, even after enduring 
the pain and torture of the pulley, to which they were subjected, 
but afterwards wavered and became filled with indignation when 
informed that their superior had denied the truth of his proph- 
ecles and visions and confessed himself an impostor. One of 
these, Roberto di Gagliano, wrote to the signory, ‘‘Having some 
learning as a theologian, I knew his doctrine to be sound and in 
no wise heretical. I could discern no fault in Fra Savonarola, 
but always beheld in him manifest signs of holiness, devotion, 
humility, goodly words, an excellent life and example, admirable 
conversation, sound, firm and solid doctrine, so that I would 
have testified to these things at the risk of my life. But since he 
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has so subtly feigned and deceived, I return thanks to God and 
your excellencies for having opened our eyes.’’ In thus writing 
also to the pope and endeavoring to excuse themselves for their 
implicit faith in their fallen and imprisoned superior, they un- 
wittingly became the best witnesses in his defence. Not these 
friars but also men of far greater talents and position were im- 
posed upon and deceived by the forged depositions of Savon- 
arola. One of these wrote, ‘‘The fineness of his doctrine, the 
rectitude of his life and actions, the holiness of his manners, 
his devotion and the good results he achieved by purging Flor- 
ence of immorality, usury and every species of vice, together 
with the different events that confirmed his predictions in a 
manner beyond all humédn power and imagination, that had he 
not made confession declaring himseif, that his words were not 
inspired by God, we would never have been able to renounce 
our faith in him, for our belief in him was so firm that we were 
all most ready to go through the fire in support of his doctrine.” 
In concluding their letter to the pope and entreating his holiness 
to absolve them from the ban of excommunication they had in- 
eurred as followers of Savonarola and for having used arms in 
his defence at the attack on the convent, they wrote, ‘‘ May it be 
enough for your holiness to have seized the source and chief of 
all error. Let him suffer condign punishment if there be any 
meet for wicked men such as he, and let us strayed sheep return 
to the true shepherd.’’ 


Tue Pore Senps CoMMISSIONERS TO FLORENCE. 


It has been observed that the tender mercies of the wicked 
are cruel, and so both the signory and Alexander VI. proved 
themselves. As the latter read the letter of these simple-minded 
friars, unsuspicious and ignorant of the foul scheme and plot 
that were in operation, he gloated over the prospect of getting 
Savonarola at last into his hands and wreaking vengeance upon 
one whom he both hated and dreaded, and therefore continued 
insisting that Savonarola should be sent to Rome. To this re- 
quest the signory were unwilling to accede, fearing lest their de- 
eeit and the illegality of their proceedings and ulterior project 
for the overthrow of the Republic would become too patent and 
glaring and cause a revulsion of public feeling that would result 
in their downfall and destruction and the escape of Savonarola 
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out of their clutches. After a great amount of correspondence, 
a compact was made and an arrangement come to, that in con- 
sideration of granting Florence permission to tax church prop- 
erty for three years, the prisoners should be handed over to a 
commission appointed by his holiness to examine into the infa- 
mous crimes and iniquities of these three children of perdition. 
This agreement, whilst it effectually concealed their secret inten- 
tions to bring about the ruin and death of Savonarola, shifted the 
onus of condemning him and his two friends to death on to an 
ecclesiastical tribunal against whose decision, owing to the high 
status in the church its members occupied, there could not be 
raised the slightest objection or demur, neither the least sus- 
picion entertained of their honesty and integrity. 

The papal commissioners Torreano, general of the Domini- 
can order and a Spaniard, Francesco Romolino’ Bishop of 
Ilerda, were immediately despatched to Florence and arrived 
there on May 19th, 1498. On their entry they were greeted by a 
crowd composed of the Arrabbiati and Compagnacci whose ery 
was ‘‘ Death to the friar!’’ to which Romolino replied ‘‘that he 
should die without fail though he were another John the 
Baptist. ’’ 


SavONAROLA AND His Two Companions SENTENCED TO DEATH. 


The pope’s commissioners commenced their examination on 
the following day, attended by Ser Ceccone and others to help 
him in the falsification of the depositions. For the third time 
Savonarola was most cruelly and barbarously tortured and 
racked in order to force admissions of guilt from him. Again 
and again they jerked his frail form on the pulley, but to no 
effect. No incriminating words escaped his lips. Romolino 
becoming furious and enraged and despairing of extorting any- 
thing to warrant and justify their intended condemnation to 
death, began to threaten and menace his victim with further 
and greater tortures and ordered him to be placed again on the 
rack. The sufferer whilst being stripped and strapped again 
on the engine of torment, turned his gaze upon Romolino stand- 
ing near, exclaimed: ‘‘If I must perforce suffer, I will suffer 
for the truth. All that I have taught and declared hath come 
to me from the Divine.’’ Seeing all further attempts would 
prove vain and ineffectual in drawing out of Savonarola any 
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confession of guilt and greatly exasperated at the failure to 
elicit any admission to justify his condemnation, the commis- 
sioners ordered him to appear before them on the following 
morning to receive their decision. ‘‘Il ama prisoner of state,”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I will come if my jailers bring me.’’ ‘The 
pope’s emissaries then consulted together. Their verdict needed 
no lengthy consideration as it had already been determined 
upon ere they entered Florence. To avoid any appearance of 
harshness and inclemency, Romolino whilst decreeing the death 
of Savonarola and Sylvestro, was inclined to spare the life of 
Domenico, but on some one remarking, that all Savonarola’s 
teachings would be kept alive by this friar, he heartlessly 
exclaimed: ‘‘A vile friar more or less matters not, let him also 
die.’’ 

Thus ended the final trial and examination of Savonarola 
and his two companions. ‘They had lived together in loving 
friendship and harmony of spirit’ each of them endowed with 
his peculiar gifts and attainments in the divine life; each of 
them working in his own sphere of labor having but one object, 
the revealing and making known the existence and reality of the 
higher and diviner life within the soul of man. ‘Toilers together 
in this great work they had lived, and by the good law it was 
decreed they should not be separated and sundered in death 
but, bound by the threefold cord of faith, hope and charity, 
should pass the dark portal of death which to those who have 
found the Christ within them, become the ‘‘Janua Vitae,’’ the 
gate of life, through which wends the Via Sacra leading into the 
domain of eternal light of which it is written, ‘‘There shall be 
no more pain nor suffering, for the former things are passed 
away.’’ It is in apocalyptic language, ‘‘the Holy City, the 
New Jerusalem, that shall not pass away.’’ 


SAVONAROLA’sS Last INTERVIEW WitH His ComMPANIONS. 


As soon as the ecclesiastical commission had given their 
sentence condemning the prisoners to be hanged and their bodies 
burned, the signory, to save appearances, summoned a public 
meeting of their partisans for the purpose of discussing the 
advisability and manner of executing it. Amongst the assembly 
packed with Arrabbiati was found only one individual who had 
the honesty and courage to raise his voice on behalf of Savona- 
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rola and plead for a mitigation of the iniquitous sentence 
passed upon him. ‘‘It is a grave crime,’’ he said, ‘‘to put to 
death a man of such excellent qualities whose like was searcely 
to be found in a hundred years. ‘This man,’’ he continued, 
‘would not only succeed in restoring faith to the worla, if it 
were extinct, but in diffusing the learning with which he is so 
rarely endowed. Hence I would advise you to keep him in 
prison if you choose, but preserve his life and grant him the use 
of writing materials, so that the world may not lose the fruits 
of his learning.’’ This wise and humane suggestion was not 
entertained, as another pertinently said: ‘‘No one ean count 
on future signories subject to be changed every two months. 
It is quite probable, Savonarola may be restored to liberty and 
again cause disturbance in the city. A dead enemy fights no 
more.’’ These words deeply impressed the minds of the aiders 
and abettors in this wretched farce with a sense of their danger 
of incurring the punishment they had meted out to their inno- 
cent and guiltless prisoners. They had implicated themselves 
too deeply in intrigues with the pope to draw back from the 
execution of their premeditated design and from staining their 
hands with innocent blood by the commission of a most heinous 
and revolting crime. They therefore ratified the sentence of 
the papal commissioners and voted the death of Savonarola and 
his two faithful companions. 

No time was lost in communicating the dread decree to the 
doomed ones, who listened to and received it with unexampled 
calmness, especially Domenico who, on learning the kind of 
death they were to suffer, begged to be burned alive that he 
might the more testify his attachment and fidelity to Savonarola 
and his teachings, and then wrote a farewell letter to the frati 
of San Domenico of Fresole, of which he was the prior, enjoin- 
ing upon them to remain humble, united in charity and dili- 
gently occupied in religious exercises. ‘‘ Let my body,’’ he wrote, 
‘‘be buried in some lonely spot without the church, in some 
corner near the door. Pray for me and I, being where I hope 
to be, will do as much for you. Have all the pamphlets of 
Savonarola in one cell collected and binding them together, 
place a copy in the library. Let another copy be kept to be 
read at the second table of the refectory. Let it be fastened 
thereto with a chain so that the lay brothers also may sometimes 
read it.’’ Thus his chief thought as the sands of life were fast 
running out was for the honor and eredit of his cherished 
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master and the perpetuation of his teachings. The lives and 
actions of men like Domenico are tonic to the soul and refresh- 
ing to the heart and mind, giving rise to the assurance that 
the fellowship of kindred souls is no figment of fiction, but 
one of those basic facts in human nature that declare its divine 
origin and the rationale of its ulterior destiny paraphrased in 
the apostle’s creed as ‘‘the communion of saints.’’ 


‘‘Blest be the tie that binds all hearts 
In bonds of friendly love! 

The fellowship of kindred souls 
Is like to that above.’’ 


When .the death messengers deputed to inform Savonarola 
of his doom, entered his cell, they found him engaged in silent 
prayer and rapt meditation. He listened to his sentence 
unmoved and.then continued his devotions. He had foreboded 
it and was ready to face his doom with that calmness and intre- 
pidity of soul exhibited by the early martyrs of a church that 
by a strange reversal of fate had itself, from being persecuted 
become a merciless and .barbarous and cruel persecutor and 
whose pope or spiritual head at the time was an incarnation 
of diabolical wickedness and crime unparalleled, and distin- 
guished by.the cunning and odious hypocrisy under the cloak of 
which he perpetrated them and accomplished his dreadful pur- 
pose. Shortly after Savonarola had been informed of his sen- 
tence, food was offered .him but he declined it because, as he 
said, he wished to meet death with mind and soul ready and 
prepared to face it calmly. A member of a society, the Bat- 
tuti, formed for visiting prisoners condemned to die and admin- 
ister to them the consolations of religion in their last hours, now 
entered the cell and kindly inquired of Savonarola if he had 
any request to make, and tendered his good offices in obtaining 
it for him. On learning that he greatly wished to have a short 
interview with his two faithful friends, Domenico and Sylves- 
tro, the Battuti promptly betook himself to the signory who, 
after some discussion, granted the request on being assured it 
was always an invariable custom to accede to the last wishes of 
the dying’ so that they need not be afraid of any extraordinary 
and unexpected event on the part of Savonarola. And thus 
the three friends met together for the last time in the hall of 
the great council and stood with clasped hands gazing upon the 
face of the master they loved so deeply and well, with faith un- 
shaken and their love unabated. One thought only, one feeling of 
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joy filled their souls, arising from the consciousness that after 
the endurance of the torturing pulley, the boot and rack, they 
could truly say, ‘‘ We know in whom we have believed and are 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which we have committed 
unto him. We have fought the good fight and kept the faith.’’ 


S,vonAROLA’s Last Worps to His Companions. His VISION ON 
THE NicuHt BEFrorRE EXECUTION. 


The moments sped fast away and, addressing Domenico, 
Savonarola said: ‘‘I know you have asked to be cast alone into 
the fire, but I know also it is not well, since it is unmeet for us 
to choose what death we would die. How can we know whether 
we shall find strength to bear that to which we are condemned. 
This dependeth not upon ourselves but on the grace that shall 
be granted unto us of God.’’ Then taking and clasping warmly 
the hand of Fra Sylvestro: ‘‘I know,’’ he said, ‘‘you would like 
to protest your innocence in sight of the people. Abandon 
the idea and thus follow the example of the sufferer on Cal- 
vary’s hill who refrained from declaring his innocence even on 
the ecross.’’ As he ceased speaking they both knelt before 
him and after receiving his blessing were led back to their sep- 
arate cells to prepare themselves for death on the following 
morning. Wearied and overcome with bodily weakness, Savon- 
arola sank on the floor, his head resting on the lap of his kindly 
disposed and sympathetic personal attendant. A few moments 
and his soul was in another world. A placid smile, an air of 
peaceful serenity crept over and suffused his wan and pallid 
countenance, as in vision he beheld himself ascending out of 
a huge dark valley that, like a Gehenna lighted with lurid 
flames, resounded with cries of hate and shouts of furious rage 
confused and mingled and confounded together like a_ wild 
chorus of maddened and infuriated wolves disappointed of their 
prey. But he heeded them not. His gaze was fixed and his 
course directed towards the opening of a vale in the distance, 
lighted and radiant with a sheen and splendor exceeding that 
of the rays of the rising sun. Reaching its entrance and whilst 
standing entranced with feelings and emotions of joy and 
delight that thrilled and pulsated through his whole soul, his 
ear caught the tones of a sylphlike voice, low yet sweet and 
gentle as those of an Eolian harp vibrating with the summer 
breeze. Turning, he beheld coming towards him a bright and 
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elittering angel-like form of surpassing loveliness and beauty. 
It was the beloved of youthful and byegone days. A moment 
and he knelt before her and as he gazed into the limpid depths 
of eyes beaming with the light of an ineffable and inextinguish- 
able love, again as she had once done in years long ago, she 
bent and kissed his throbbing brow and _ softly whispered: 
‘‘To-morrow, oh Savonarola, claim thou my love! to-morrow! 
we meet never to be parted nor sundered again throughout 
time’s countless ages.’’ <As the vision slowly dissolving faded 
away, the dreamer was awakened by the noises and hoarse 
voices of men engaged in erecting platforms and rearing the 
scaffold on which the three condemned ones were to take their 
exit out of earth life. 


SAVONAROLA’S Last MOMENTS AND MARTYRDOM AND Last Worps. 


As the morning dawned and the rays of the rising sun 
beamed and shot above the horizon, they were allowed to meet 
again in order to receive the sacrament ere being led forth for 
execution. Savonalora officiated and as he raised on high the 
sacred host, his face and head again and for the last time, 
became irradiated with that strange and mystic light or lumin- 
osity, the cause and rationale of which are unknown and incom- 
prehensible save and except to students of occult and spiritual 
science. ‘Oh thou Divine Being,’’ he prayed, ‘‘I acknowledge 
thee to be the perfect, invisible Trinity, the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. I acknowledge thee, the Eternal Word, by whom 
all things were made and didst become incarnate in the virgin’s 
womb and suffered the death of the cross. I pray thee for 
remission of my sins and implore thee to forgive them, like- 
wise pardon for every offense or hurt brought on this city, and 
for every error of word, thought and deed I may have unwit- 
tingly committed.’’ Having himself partaken of the communion 
and whilst administering it to his fellow suppliants kneeling 
before him, a holy peace entered into their souls. It was the 
peace of God that passeth all human understanding, that the 
world cannot give nor impart, nor can it take away from the 
enlightened and purified soul of man. 

Searcely had ended this last solemn ceremony when the 
civic guards appeared at the doorway to lead them to the place 
of execution. In the great piazza or public square, three plat- 
forms had been erected during the night and draped in black. 
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The one nearest the Hall of Justice was to be occupied by 
bishops, the central one by the pope’s commissioners and at- 
tendants, whilst the other was allotted to the civil magistrates 
appointed by the signory for the carrying out of the sentence 
on the condemned. Again as at the ordeal by fire a few weeks 
before, an immense concourse of people had assembled in the 
rast open market place, in the middle of which was seen a seaf- 
fold, and at its further end a gibbet in form of a cross. Thous- 
ands of citizens and inhabitants of the suburbs and adjacent 
towns and villages had flocked in at early dawn, expecting that 
in some marvellous manner a miracle would be wrought of some 
kind, but what they could not tell. Every available inch of 
ground favorable for witnessing the dread scene was taken up; 
windows, house tops, palisades, parapets and towers and stories 
of buildings: all were packed and crowded by men and women, 
young and old, anxious to witness the ending of Savonarola’s 
eareer, and all alike forgetting and unthinking of the benefits 
of liberty and freedom they were now enjoying and owed to 
his unselfish devotion to the welfare and happiness of Florence 
and who had rescued and raised her out of the depths of moral 
pollution and delivered her from the tyranny of the hypocritical 
Medici whose great ambition and policy were personal rule and 
self-aggrandizement. From slaves and parasites, he had con- 
verted her citizens into freemen and, breaking the power of 
faction, had given them a constitution that invested them with 
the right of self-government and of choosing and electing their 
own rulers and magistrates and also forgetting that many of 
them, now his foes and enemies but for his sense of humanity 
and clemency in securing the repeal of their sentence of banish- 
ment, would never have been allowed to return from exile, but 
have languished out their lives in foreign lands. Of all sins that 
of political ingratitude ‘‘hardens all within and petrifies the 
feeling.’’ 

A deathly silence pervaded the vast crowd, and in a moment 
all eyes were turned towards a narrow door of the Hall of Jus- 
tice as the civic magistrates, the pope’s commissioners and 
bishops were observed issuing forth and proceeding to their 
allotted platforms. Not a sound was heard nor a tongue moved 
as Savonarola, followed by Domenico and Sylvestro, appeared 
in view accompanied by a Dominican friar who commanded 
them to be stripped of their dark robes. On undergoing this 
indignity, Savonarola was greatly moved and exclaimed: ‘‘ Holy 
gown! how dearly have I loved to wear thee. Thou wast granted 
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me by God’s grace, and I have ever kept thee unstained. Now 
I forsake thee not, but am bereft of thee.’’ Reclothed, the 
condemned were led before the first platform occupied by bish- 
ops, the spokesman of whom was the Bishop of Vasona, who 
had formerly been a professed follower and friend of Savona- 
rola. His duty was to read the sentence of priestly degrada- 
tion. So overwhelmed with shame and confusion he became 
that he dared not look on the face of Savonarola, but with 
downeast looks ordered him and his fellow sufferers to be strip- 
ped of their robes. On taking the hand of his former friend 
and master, his form was seen to shake an. tremble. His 
tongue faltered and for a moment he became as one struck dumb 
and unable to utter the formula of degradation he was ap- 
pointed to pronounce. At last, recovering somewhat from his 
perturbation and bewilderment and forgetting the usual form 
of scission from the church militant and seareely knowing what 
he said, he stammered forth: ‘‘Separo te ab Ecclesia militante 
et triumphante.’’ (1 cut thee off from the church militant and 
the church triumphant), which latter words were added with- 
out rule or authority. ‘‘Yes,’’ Savonarola promptly replied, 
‘‘from the chureh visible and militant, but from the church 
invisible and triumphant, No! that is not in your power to do.” 

They were the last words of Savonarola, uttered by him 
in public, and form no inappropriate finale of his life, career 
and mission, being the expression of a great truth: that no 
human soul can be precluded from the enjoyment of the divine 
life, either by pope or priest who imagine that in their hands 
are the keys to open or close the gates of heaven. That is 
beyond their fancied prerogative. Nothing can bar entry therein 
save and except a man’s own self. It is the common heritage 
of every human soul that makes itself recipient of it by self- 
control and discipline of its natural and selfish instincts, by 
education of mind and heart to observe the good law and obey 
the dictates and admonitions of its higher, diviner self, by the 
influence and power of which it becomes daily strengthened, 
enlightened and purified and thus more and better qualified for 
ascension on to a higher plane of intellectual and spiritual 
thought and life. 

After being unfrocked a second time and degraded, the 
doomed ones clad only in their vests and drawers: were led in 
front of the second platform occupied by the pope’s commis- 
sioners and their retinue. Regarding them with stern and 
haughty mien, Romolino delivered a discourse, denouncing them 
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in contemptuous terms as heretics, schismatics and despisers of 
the Holy See, and concluded by granting them absolution which 
though it might save their souls did not spare their lives and 
deliver them from death by the ghastly gibbet and the burning 
stake. Ere seating himself, he insultingly asked them whether 
they accepted of his hypocritical shriving; to which they gave 
no answer, but bowing in silence, were conducted before the 
Council of Eight or civil tribunal, who at once according to 
custom voted on the sentence of death which was as follows: 
‘‘It is hereby decreed, after mature consideration of the deposi- 
tions of the three friars and the atrocious crimes committed 
by them and therein laid bare and after considering the sen- 
tence pronounced by the papal commissioners who have now 
handed them over to the secular power to be punished, that each 
of them be hung from the gibbet and then burned so that their 
souls be entirely separated from their bodies.’’ 

This horrid judicial farce ended, Savonarola and his two 
companions were led up to the scaffold. The eyes of the vast 
multitude were turned towards them, bishops, commissioners, 
magistrates and citizens who stood in solemn silence regarding 
with bated breath the last act of the dread tragedy; their 
breasts throbbing with suppressed feelings and emotions they 
dared not and could not in that awful moment exhibit and 
express by voice or motion. As the doomed victims stood at the 
foot of the scaffold steps, the cynosure of all eyes, Savonarola 
appeared calm and unmoved; Sylvestro, with placid face up- 
turned as though gazing on some heavenly object; whilst 
Domenico, fearless and joyous at the thought of dying along 
with the beloved master’ would fain have chanted forth the 
‘Te deum’’ and only refrained from so doing by the entreaty 
of the Battuti whose duty it was to attend him up to the last 
moment of his life. ‘‘Sing it then with me,’’ he said, ‘‘though 
it be in undertones.’’ At its finish his last words were: Remem- 
ber hereafter, that the predictions of Fra Savonarola will all 
be fulfilled and that we die innocent.’’ 

Sylvestro was the first called to mount the scaffold, but, 
ere the executioner after fixing the cord around his neck slung 
his body into mid air, he cried aloud, in the last words of the 
sufferer on Calvary: ‘‘In manus tuas, Domine, commendo. meam 
anvmam’’ (into thy hands, thou Divine One, I commit my soul). 

Domenico was the next to suffer and died as he had lived: 
to the last true and faithful, the bravest of the brave of his 
master’s followers and adherents. 
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In silence the most intense and terrible, Savonarola mounted 
the fatal ladder. As he ascended its steps, a concealed and 
unknown friend standing near whispered a few words of strength 
and consolation, to whom he replied: ‘‘The Divine One alone 
can console men at their last hour.’’ And now in presence of 
the executioner ready to receive him whose associates with torch 
in hand await his signal to fire the pile, Savonarola stands alone 
in the world, yet not alone, for as his gaze wandered over the 
vast crowd of upturned faces, it became fixed on high and in 
his eyes beamed forth a light that has never been seen on land 
or sea, for there invisible to mortal vision, he beheld, with palm 
of victory in hand a radiant and glittering form waiting to wel- 
come him and lead him to her home of light and beauty, and 
there also on the lofty spheres on high surrounded by thousands 
upon thousands of angelic beings and the forms of seers and 
prophets, of apostles and teachers and martyrs in all ages, 
gathered together from out of all nations, stood the Great Mas- 
ter himself regarding and looking down upon him and speaking 
in tones and with a look of inexpressible love, ‘‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant, in as much as thou hast confessed 
me before men, so will I also confess thee before my Father in 
heaven and the holy angels.”’ 

A moment and the form of Savonarola dangled suspended 
over the devouring flames of the fiery stake. At that very 
instant a gust of wind blew the flames aside and a mighty shout 
burst forth from the vast multitude crying out, a miracle! a 
miracle! which was suddenly brushed into awful silence as the 
expiring form of Savonarola was seen raising its right hand 
as in the act of bestowing a final benediction, a last adieu. Thus 
finished and ended the tragedy of Savonarola’s noble life and 
mission as a prophet of the Higher Life and Reformer of 
Florence whom he loved so deeply and well—giving up for her 
welfare and happiness all that he could give, and sacrificing 
everything to procure for her liberty and freedom, received 
from her as his guerdon a cruel martyrdom. 

As the vast multitudes of citizens wended their way in silence 
homewards, a terrible feeling of apprehension of coming evil, 
a dread misgiving arose within them, a sense of blood-guiltiness 
they could not rid themselves of, seized hold of them, and at 
the bar of their own conscience convicted them as perpetra- 
tors of a most heinous and barbarous crime, unparalleled in the 
annals of history for its ingratitude and cruelty which though 
after the lapse of a few years they sought and endeavored to 
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expiate by posthumous honor, in adopting again the constitution 
he had framed and following the wise counsels he gave them, 
they found out when too late, that no second Savonarola ap- 
peared and came forth to save them again from political ruin 
and deliver them from the rule and oppression of ambitious 
despots and selfish unprincipled tyrants. In slaying her prophet, 
priest and uncrowned king, Florence forfeited her liberty and 
freedom, and the city of the Lilies remains stained with the 
blood of the innocent. 

During his lifetime and at the close of his wonderful car- 
eer, Savonarola wrought no miracles either to enhance his pres- 
tige or save himself from a cruel death. Like John the Bap- 
tist, he was content to be a witness of the light of the divine 
life within the soul of man, in a darkened age when knowledge 
and experience of it as a fact and great reality had almost if 
not wholly become extinct in the church and the world. Political 
hatred and papal rancor concurred and plotted to undo and 
nullify his work as the reformer of Florence, but could not 
impair and annul his other greater mission as the exponent and 
revealer to humanity of the existence of the Higher Life. Hence- 
forth he belongs not to Florence but to the human race through 
all ages of its existence on the earth plane and, if the value of a 
life be gaged not by length and number of years but by actions 
and deeds, then may it be truly said of Savonarola, ‘‘He lived 
not in vain and: dying, left the world better than he found it.’’ 

Dante ennobled Florence by birth and poesy; Raffael and 
Fra Angelico painted and adorned her with frescoes of ethereal 
and almost celestial beauty; Michael Angelo and others embel- 
lished and decorated her with magnificent sculpture and works 
of art; but Savonarola made her glorious with the light of the 
Divine life in her midst. What they by pen, by chisel and 
brush, endeavored to embody in words and marble or depict on 
canvas and wall, he, by thoughts that breathed and words that 
burned, made actual and real and living in the soul of Florence; 
so that as on the day of the crucifixion, the dead came forth out 
of their graves and, bursting and casting aside their cerements 
of selfishness and swathes of worldly lust and desire, appeared 
and entered into the holy city. This was the great miracle 
performed by Savonarola, and this was the great object of his 
mission as an apostle and evangelist of the new and Higher Life, 
of which it is written for the ages to come: 

And the Life was the Light of Men. 
Tue Ewp. 








THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
XIII. 


By C. H. A. BserrReGcaarp. 


ity; doing nothing and expecting stewed chickens to 

come in through the windows, ready for the table. Wu 

Wei or ‘‘non-action’’ means having nothing to do with 
the incidental, the trivial, the ‘‘passing show,’’ the phenomenal, 
and devoting oneself exclusively and with energy to the essen- 
tial and the real. Wu Wei is simply the Chinese name from 
the Tao-Teh-King for the idea and teaching found among all 
kinds of mystics, namely, that the earthly, the temporal, is a 
prison, a chain, a hindrance and an obstruction on the Path, 
and must therefore be let alone and shunned. 

How shall a Taoist attain results or do his duty to the 
world in which he lives? The doctrine of Wu Wei does not allow 
the use of means or efforts. T'aoism teaches distinctly ‘‘avoid 
activity,’’ ‘‘dispense with the use of means’’ and Tao, as you 
read in another chapter, is called ‘‘nameless simplicity’’; it 
teaches: 


YY: remember that ‘‘non-action’’ does not mean inactiv- 


‘‘Simplicity without a name 

Is free from all external aim. 

With no desire, at rest and still, 

All things go right, as of their own will.’’ 


And why should they not?) The world is not ours! Who 
set us to manage the affairs of the universe? Surely nobody! 
We cannot manage our own affairs, how much less those of the 
world’s! 

The sage ‘‘takes no action’’ (X XIX.) because all efforts with 
a personal purpose are sure to fail. It is said (X XIX.) that 
‘‘things’’ are spirit-like and cannot be got by active doing. He 
who would so win them, destroys them. He who would hold 
them in his grasp, loses them.’’ That is the way a Taoist 
does his duty and avoids cutting his hands in the world’s 
machinery. Things are ‘‘spirit-like,’’ that is, they slip out of 
our hands like elastic rubber bands and spring back with pain. 
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Things, so called, are not so real as many of us think. They 
are merely centers of force and that is the reason we cannot 
‘‘oet hold of them by active doings.’’ Things, so called, are 
time and space combinations of activities beyond our reach. We 
may and we do use these combinations, but they are only, so 
to say, loaned us; they are not subject to us. 

We get things worth having without excessive efforts. Have 
you not observed sometimes that that which you got and which 
was of any real value to you came like a gift, not by an effort 
of yours? You called it luck, good luck, and let it pass. Was 
that quite right? You may have thought it was good karma. 
Was that enough? You may have said ‘‘God is good’’; ‘‘this 
was providential.’’ Was that a right attitude? Well, you may 
have said or thought thus, but you ought also to have with- 
drawn to solitude and silence and studied the law, which teaches 
that we get things worth having without efforts, by Wu Wei, 
and because things have their own way without regard to us; 
they crush us if we are in the way; they lift us if we are obedi- 
ent. We live in a house not ours. We are tenants merely. 
If we adapt ourselves to the laws of this cosmic house, we 
call the world, it will be well with us. If we disobey, the land- 
lord dispossesses us. Retirement will reveal many mysteries 
of Wu Wei, of ‘‘non-action,’’ and you cannot afford to ignore 
that law. By ‘‘non-action’’ or by Wu Wei, all good things are 
gotten and brought about. Strange as it seems to all of us, till 
we have experienced the fact, it is nevertheless the moral law 
of our lives. And it ought not be hard to learn to obey. 

This is the way we shonld live according to the Tao-Teh 
King, (LXITI.), ‘‘This is the way of Tao and Teh (or the true 
path) to act without thinking of acting; to conduct affairs 
without feeling the trouble of them; to taste without discerning 
any flavor; to consider the small as great and the few as many 
and to recompense injury with love and kindness.’’ If we act 
that way, we are in Teh and follow Wu Wei. This for the 
present is enough about Wu Wei in the individual life. Now, 
about Wu Wei in the public life, in the state, in politics. 

I shall now quote Laotzse and Kwangtzse on the paradis- 
iacal state of early China, a state that was a result of Wu Wei, 
and, that you may be able to get some chronological idea of 
the time when that state existed, I will tell you what European 


scholars have found out regarding early Chinese chronology and 
history. 
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Chinese history, before 771 B. C. or up to about 100 years 
before Laotzse, is nothing but a record of internal feuds between 
many and various states or settlements, and, toward the end of 
that period, a record of striving for the establishment of an 
empire, which is finally established in 771 B. C. The next 
period of history, from 771 B. C. to 221 B. C., is a period 
of struggle for the total extinction of feudal power, which is 
finally extinguished totally in 221 B. C. by the first emperor of 
Tsin. Before all this lies a period of ‘‘paradise,’’ if I may 
so eall it, and most of that which Laotzse says about the 
‘‘neople of ancient days,’’ relates to that period which, gen- 
erally speaking, I should say was at least three to four thousand 
years ago, counting back from to-day. 

We are told in the Tao-Teh-King that Tao, as Teh, ruled 
the world at first and at that time the world was in a paradisia- 
eal state. Taoists do not tell us how long it lasted, but Laotzse 
says (XVIII.), it lasted till ‘‘Tao ceased to be observed,’’ and 
‘‘ KX wang-tzse explains what this means. He calls that age ‘‘the 
age of Perfect Virtue’’ or ‘‘the age of Teh’’ and describes it as 
follows: ‘‘In that age, they attached no value to knowledge and 
did not employ men of action (soldiers or police). Superiors 
were no more than the higher branches of a tree; and the 
people lived freely in the Open. They were upright and cor- 
rect, without knowing that to be so was to be righteous; they 
loved one another, without knowing that to be real goodness; 
they were honest, without knowing that to be loyalty; they ful- 
filled their engagements, without knowing that to do so, was 
to act in good faith; in their daily life they employed the ser- 
vices of one another without thinking that they were conferring 
or receiving gifts. Because they lived that way we cannot find 
any trace of their actions and no records of their affairs’ and 
that is all in their favor and to their glory.’’ These people 
lived in Wu Weiand were full of Teh. Let me eall them simple- 
minded in the best sense of that phrase. Kwang-tzse gives 
several other descriptions of ‘‘the age of perfect virtue,’’ but 
this will be sufficient for the present. I will only mention that 
he tells us that people in those days did not form themselves 
into castes and classes of social distinctions; they were all alike 
and lived according to nature; they were, as he said, ‘‘on terms 
of equality with all creatures, as forming one family.’’ Surely 
we are far remote from any such state of nature to-day! 

Let me warn you! you must not take this description to 
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mean that the early Chinese were savages, as some scientists 
and sociologists will explain that state to be. These people 
were far from savagery, if ever their ancestors had been sav- 
ages. They were tillers of the soil and knew the loom. Such 
people are not savages. The loom is sufficient evidence that 
they were not savages. Savages do not know the loom and 
cannot weave. They were simple. Theirs was the simple 
life; they did not talk it, they lived it. 

The reason why ‘‘the simple life’’ was lost, says Kwang- 
tzse, as you heard, was that the people began to aim at ‘‘know- 
ledge’? rather than life, and at that which later was called 
‘eylture.’’ (On this subject, of culture as a hindrance to 
spiritual life, 1 have already spoken in an earlier chapter.) 

Laotzse and Kwang-tzse again and again repeat that the 
sage (I.) constantly tries to keep the people without ‘‘know- 
ledge’’ and without desire, and, where there are those who 
have ‘‘knowledge,’’ to keep them from acting their own will, 
and where there are those who have will, to weaken it. In 
chapter VII. Laotzse points to Heaven and Earth as patterns 
for the sage. They have no personal or private ends; they 
do not seek ‘‘knowledge’’ or cultivate desires. Nature in all 
movements is placid and contented (like water) and not self- 
conscious. Of this I have also spoken in an earlier chapter. 

Kwang-tzse tells a grim story of how men came to lose 
themselves in culture, so called: ‘‘The ruler of the southern 
ocean was named ‘‘'The Hasty’’ and he of the northern ‘‘ Heed- 
less.’’ The ruler of the center was named ‘‘Chaos.’’ ‘‘Heed- 
less’? and ‘‘Hasty’’ met often with ‘‘Chaos’’ and were treated 
well. They consulted together how they might repay his kind- 
ness and said: ‘‘ Men have all seven orifices for purposes of the 
senses, such as seeing, hearing, but this poor ruler has none. Let 
us try and make them for him. Accordingly they cut one orifice 
in him every day and at the end of the seven days Chaos died.”’ 
Fitting Chaos with senses and thereby with desires, they killed 
him. 

About the government by the sage, the Tao-Teh-King (III.), 
says that it consists in ‘‘emptying the heart of the people,’’ 
that is, of desires, and in ‘‘weakening the will of the people,’’ 
that is, ‘‘the will to live,’’ Tanha. By such ‘‘non-action noth- 
ing is ungoverned,’’ and why? Because Tao and Teh then 
govern. It is the interference of the governor, be he imperial 
or democratic, in the affairs that hinders the actions of Tao 
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and Teh. And this has been the general rule, for the better 
and the worse in the Chinese empire and elsewhere. 

And so it is to-day. And Laotzse’s advice (XIX.) is a 
good one to-day. It was: ‘‘Abandon your saintliness (that is 
a hint to preachers); put away your cleverness (that is a hint 
to so-called statesmen), and the people would be benefitted a 
hundredfold. Abandon your charity and put away your right- 
eousness and people would become more brotherly and more 
kind; put away your riches and scheming and there will be no 
robbers or frauds (that is a hint to those who establish chari- 
ties, like universities, hospitals, museums, after they have 
amassed enormous wealth by robbery of all kinds.)’’ Culture is 
insufficient for the highest purpose: 


‘Hold fast to that which will endure, 
Show thyself simple; preserve thee pure; 
Thine own keep small; thy desires poor.’’ 


If any of you would object and say that no progress is 
possible under such conditions, I am ready to answer you; first 
by the question: How do you know? Has it ever been tried? 
And next I will declare that that which we call ‘‘progress’’ is a 
sad caricature of that which your own ideas demand. 

Thus far I have been speaking more or less abstractly. I 
must therefore bring this subject of Wu Wei or ‘‘non-action”’ 
down on a practical plane, down to our level. And I can do it 
by employing four forms of Tao, of which Laotzse speaks. The 
first form is called humility. How does the Tao-Teh-King itself 
explain humility? Here is the answer (LXI.), ‘‘When a great 
kingdom takes a lowly position, it becomes the place of concourse 
for the world; it is the wife of the world. The wife by quiet- 
ness invariably conquers the man. And since quietness is also 
lowliness, therefore a great kingdom by lowliness towards a 
small kingdom, may take that small kingdom. And a small 
kingdom, by lowliness towards a small kingdom, may take that 
small kingdom. And a small kingdom, by lowliness towards a 
great kingdom may take that great kingdom. So that either 
the one stoops to conquer, or the other is low and conquers. 
If the great kingdom only desires to attach to itself and nourish 
(that is, to benefit), others, then the small kingdom will only 
wish to enter its service. But, in order that both may have 
their wish the great should be lowly.’’ 
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In the same vein it is said (XXXIX.) ‘‘prineces and kings 
speak of themselves as orphans, lonely men and _ wheelless 
earts.’’ 

(2) In the 67th chapter Laotzse associates with humility 
what he calls his three ‘‘precious things or jewels,’’ these are: 
gentleness, economy, and shrinking from taking precedence of 
others. ‘‘ With gentleness,’’ he says, ‘‘I can be bold; with econ- 
omy I can be liberal; shrinking from taking precedence of others, 
I become a vessel of the highest honor.’’ 

These three, gentleness, economy and shrinking from taking 
precedence of others, together with humility, are the four forms 
of Tao or rather of Teh, which make Wu Wei possible for us 
in daily life. We are only too apt to say that the bad succeed 
in this world and that the good go down. I question the truth 
of the assertion. Look closely and you shall find as I have 
found, that it is not so. There is justice everywhere; karma 
rules. 

To understand fully how Wu Wei or the principle of non- 
action can work as a principle in state government, it is neces- 
sary that I should explain the fundamentals of the Chinese state 
organism, which is so different from ours. 

The life of Nature-peoples, as I call them, or of people who 
‘‘live according to Nature,’’ as we say popularly, is like that of a 
child. 

I will take as an example a child four or five years old. How 
does it live? Does it know that it lives? Can it have any 
consciousness or reflective thought about its own existence? No! 
none! ‘The moment it has reflective consciousness of itself it is 
no more a child. 

Excepting the important fact, that the child lives outside 
its mother, and, that of course is most important, it is after all 
still so much dependent upon its mother that it can be said, that 
it is still in the womb, or in the mother’s environment, and 
bound so closely that it depends upon her altogether. In the 
main it is merely a hereditary expression of the race, family 
or society, in which it lives. The child lives in generals, not in 
particulars, in Wu Wei, not in self-assertion. 

The child does not live its own life, strictly speaking. The 
mother lives for it, thinks for it, plans for it, feeds it, clothes it. 
The child lives according to nature, at least in normal eases. 
It is not concerned in any way with the problems which it meets 
later in life. It does not even know that they exist, and could 
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not be made to understand them if they were presented. The 
child may say ‘‘1’’ about itself and it may more or less selfishly 
assert itself in cries and volitions and be naughty, but it does not 
know what it is to be naughty except by being told, nor has it 
any shame, gratitude or any so called moral sense, except by 
drill. The child has neither intellectual nor moral pains or 
jovs. It has no aesthetic feelings for the beautiful either. But 
the child is imitative. Imitation is the most characteristic thing 
about it and has been so since the second half of its first year 
of existence, and, the workings of imitation show the presence 
of will and becomes the beginning of learning and of individual 
development. 

But if the child does not possess these ideas, it normally 
has all the joy and pains that come from the play of impulse and 
from feeding, sleeping and growing, including the pains that 
eome naturally from teething and the like of children’s troubles. 
Its little imagination entertains itself when the child hears 
stories told. And the child is a complex thing of personal 
pride, habits and self-consciousness. Spontaneously and with- 
out duplicity, formality or reserve, its mental life comes out in 
action. It has no prejudice and conventionality till these two 
are implanted by social formalities or by the parent’s vanity. 

In these, the positive sides of its life, the child is just as 
dependent as it is in the negative described before. 

Under both conditions it can be said that the child cares 
for nothing; it takes life as it comes. The child born among 
poor people is no worse off for the moment than that born 
among the rich. Neither of them know what riches or poverty 
are. 

The child has possibilities for growth, for intellect, for 
spiritual sense, but it is practically an animal in its life. The 
difference lies in the possibilities. The child is a_ possible 
human being, but no real one yet. 

This criticism is by no means unfavorable to the child. On 
the contrary. For good and for bad the child is a dependent 
creature as I have described. It lives in generals, not in par- 
ticulars; in Wu Wei, not in self-assertions. As it is, we say 
correctly that the child lives according to nature, 

Hear how an old Tao-ist talks about a life according to 
nature. Huai-nan-tzu said: 

‘What is it that we mean when we talk about the natural 
or inherent? It is that which is homogeneous, pure, simple, unde- 
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filed, unvarnished, upright, luminous and immaculate, and which 
has never undergone any mixture or adulteration from the 
beginning. And what is the human or artificial? It is that 
which has been adulterated with shrewdness, crookedness, dex- 
terity, hypocrisy and deceit; that which bends itself into com- 
phance with the world, and defers to the customs of the age. 
For instance, the ox has horns and a divided hoof, while the 
horse has a dishevelled mane and a complete foot; this is the 
heavenly or natural. but if you put a bit into the horse’s 
mouth and pierce the nose of the ox, this is human or arti- 
ficial.’’ 

The following is in the same vein: ‘‘If Nature has given 
you black hair, don’t try to dye it yellow; if you have a sallow 
or pale complexion, don’t daub it with pink paint; if your waist 
measures five and twenty inches around, don’t try to squeeze it 
into eighteen. All such attempts are violations of Nature, and 
are sure to bring their own punishment along with them.’’ 

As you see, those old people knew perfectly well what it is 
to be natural. The principle of naturalness is the principle 
of the child’s life and this principle may be attained by Wu Wei. 

Now, all this about the child applies to peoples. It is for 
that reason that I have entered upon so many details. It 
applies directly to the conditions of Chinese life in which the 
Tao-Teh-King plays such an important part. 

I must now describe the Chinese life and let me say to 
you that neither this description nor the one of the child is 
merely for your entertainment. The Chinese life of which you 
now shall hear, and, that of the child of which you just heard, 
are looking glasses that faithfully reflect conditions in which 
you and I now are, or, which you and I have just left, or are 
about leaving. Bear in mind that Tao and the early followers 
of Laotzse are not included among the Chinese I describe, nor 
is the village life as described in the Tao-Teh-King to be 
included. 

The Chinese is an old man still in the cradle. When I say 
that, [ have really given his characteristic in a nutshell. He is 
old; a very, very old race; he seems to be a remnant of pre- 
historic times; but he is still in the cradle, that is, he is still 
a child as far as historic life is concerned; just such a child as 
I have described. He is still living ‘‘according to nature.’ 
But as he has not passed through the evolution of mind and 
regeneration of spirit, he is still in the cradle, or nature’s womb. 
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In this respect he is like a boy that never becomes a man. 
Go to China and you shall see that people of all ages play 
children’s games, knowing nothing higher; that state officials 
are spanked, as are children where spanking is the custom. 
You shall find them so naive that you cannot understand them, 
even when you know their language; exactly as it is with the 
true child. Read their books and you shall see that their 
writings are merely aphorisms and totally lack rational connec- 
tion of sentences, and, that is because the Chinese mind lacks 
perspective. How funny a child’s letter is! How funny a 
Chinese painting without perspective! You shall also notice 
that Chinese writings are mostly collections of traditions and 
lack the incentives to actions now or in the future. They live 
in the past. That, too, is the child. 

In China you will see that agriculture is a religious and 
devotional cult. By toil, not by psalm singing or flattery they 
worship Mother Nature. Labor is to a Chinese a religious act. 
Nature is to him, as it is to other primitive people, the Mother. 
They kneel down and kiss the earth. Our farmers think only 
of crops, and they spread manures, plow and harrow for self- 
interest, not on account of any ideas of sacrifice, offerings, or 
like cults. The Chinaman’s offering is work, hard labor. 

The Chinese mind is natural history rather than psychology. 
It resembles the child described. Our education aims at new 
developments, but the Chinese object is preservation of results, 
reverence for tradition; quickening of memory rather than 
thinking. He imitates and does not care to create anything 
new. 

His art is craft, artifice, and his: language is monosyllabic, 
totally without grammatical reflective forms. What we do by 
grammatical forms, such as tense, or case, he does by modula- 
tion of voice. You will remember the curious mistakes of mis- 
sionaries, which I mentioned in a former chapter, all caused by 
false intonation. 

His music contains no inner note. It is merely sounds in 
succession, noise. His village life is merely an extension of 
a number of families living in one place and with a so-called 
governor appointed over them by the emperor. Somewhat like 
our territories; patriarchal government we call it in history. 
City life as we know it in theory is totally unknown. Where 
it has been attempted under foreign influence it even beats the 
outeast life of such places as London, New York, or Yokahama, 
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in degradation and depravity, as might be expected. I need 
mention only Shanghai as an example. 

Religion as a transcendental longing and spiritual regenera- 
tion is as incomprehensible to the Chinese as it is to the child. 
He knows only this life and thinks his departed ancestors live in 
the astral spheres, and he fears them. You should remember that 
this does not apply to Tao-ists. 

We are able to make a tolerably clear picture of the state 
of things in the five centuries from 771 to 220 B. C._ I shall 
speak of some of the points that relate to my subject. 

Religion in a Western sense did not exist; even the word 
did not exist. Neither did notions or words for church or 
temple or priestly caste exist. ‘‘Gods’’ were known and of- 
fenses against ‘‘gods’’ were defined, but people had not yet 
sunk down to too much belief in ‘‘gods,’’ and extravagant 
belief was called superstition. You see then that some purity 
or originality still existed. ‘‘Sin’’ meant no offense against 
a god, but an infraction of nature’s general laws, such as these 
laws were defined by imperial command or by vassal princes 
delegated to define them. When the emperor defined these 
laws he was called ‘‘son of heaven.’’ 

Prayer was common enough. Here is an illustration. When 
the Chou conqueror fell ill, his brother, later regent, prayed 
to Heaven for the recovery of his brother and offered himself 
as a substitute; the clerk was instructed to commit the offer to 
writing, and this solemn document was locked up. Other similar 
instances are on record. It is even recorded that the emperor 
of Tsin, who was steeped in Laotzse’s philosophy, in 210 B. C. 
prayed and offered sacrifices because of a bad dream, and was 
thus advised by his soothsayers. 

But though the Chinese had to some extent sunk to sacri- 
ficial prayers, and the blood of the victim was constantly called 
for, they were yet ignorant of the occidental ideas connected 
with conscience, fear of God, mortal sins, repentance, absolution, 
alms-giving, self-mortification, charity, sackcloth and ashes, 
praise, glorification; all those notions which to Jews, Christians 
and Mohammedans mean so much. 

Morally he is a materialist in the extreme; his manners and 
customs do not rest upon spiritual values, but upon extreme 
realities and the expedient. His ethics is Nature-life, both 
good and bad. That is childlike also. 

All this applies to the Chinese in general. 
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In China, there are, as elsewhere three classes of people: 
(1) The mass; (2) the learned and (3) the ruling class. The 
relationship of the people and prince may be seen from a quota- 
tion from Mentgzse’s works. 

‘‘The people are the most important and the prince the 
least important (because), the people can make the prince, but 
the prince cannot make the people.’’ Further elucidation of this 
statement that the prince is of little importance you can find in 
the Tao-Teh-King. 

In all of this you recognize the child. Some of it is child- 
ishness and some of it is child-likeness and the child-likeness is 
the condition we come into by means of Wu Wei or ‘‘non 
action,’’ as it is called. The childishness of it is the result of 
activity or interference with Tao and Teh. 

I have given you a faithful description of the psychological 
eonditions of the child and of the Chinese people. In your 
opinion none of these conditions are desirable, because you nat- 
urally judge them from the modern point of view of history and 
from an advanced point of growth in evolution. I will not 
say that those conditions suit us to-day, that would be absurd 
and impossible to prove, but I will say that the principles back 
of the child’s conditions and the principles back of the China- 
man’s condition are most desirable, and moreover, I will say that 
they must be recovered. I will put some arguments before 
you to prove both of my assertions. 

The principle that lies in Wu Wei and which is back of the 
child and of that condition I described the Chinaman in, is in 
occidental philosophical language called by various names, some 
of the most important of which I will mention. The first is 
immediacy. The term explains a condition which is original, 
or so direct and unconditioned that it comes without any efforts 
or means, and, which needs no proof. It means that which 
is natural to us; the heart’s revelations; the truths implanted 
in man by nature and spirit and, in a broad way, that which is 
self-evident. 

Upon this fact of an inner direct and immediate knowledge 
is built the doctrine that such knowledge, with the exclusion of 
all mediateness, is the truth. 

Immediacy is also called (spiritual) instinct implanted, or 
innate ideas, ‘‘natural reason,’’ common sense, ‘‘ Faith.”’ 

When the sage says ‘‘I know I am I’’ he needs not give any 
proof. His knowledge is an immediate knowledge, or a know- 
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ledge without proof. This phrase, ‘‘I know I am I’’ does not 
mean that he can make a reasonable statement of that fact if 
called upon to do it; it means simply that he has a sense of 
identity, a sense of being an individual in contradistinction to 
another individual. 

As a mere elementary fact, the same truth applies also to 
my dog who demonstrates his individuality on the street by 
rushing for the first dog he sees and getting into a fight. The 
dog’s case is also one of immediacy, but one on a lower plane. 
The point of identity between the sage’s immediacy and that of 
the dog’s is this, that both realize themselves and truth directly 
and without proof or demonstration. The two states are oppo- 
site poles of intelligence, but within intelligence. In the mid- 
dle lies our common everyday world with all its volitions, rea- 
sonings, desires and quables. People without realization of 
the value of the sage’s immediacy stay in the dog’s condition; 
they, like the dog, live their lives in desires, and take no thought 
for higher things. The thoughts they have are engaged in the 
affairs of the day, for self-satisfaction and all other selfish ends. 

The sage at the other pole has abandoned all such desires 
and volitions and thinkings; yea, even more, he has become so 
settled in the direct vision of truth and is so completely in the 
company of the highest powers, that he even does not know 
the lower conditions any more; they are not only forgotten, but 
no more make a part of his mental, moral and spiritual condi- 
tion. 

Who and what the sage really is, 1 have described in earlier 
chapters, in phraseology drawn from the Tao-Teh-King. I will 
now add thereto some of my own ideas in order to throw 
further light upon immediacy, or the state we are in when we 
live in Wu Wei or ‘‘non-action’’ and beyond. 

The sage in the condition of immediacy seizes his point 
with an intuition almost feminine, no matter what the point may 
be, intellectual, volitional or perceptional. And when he has 
got his point, he realizes it with enthusiasm. These realiza- 
tions are thoroughly individual, that is, when he presents a 
philosophical idea, he does not do it in cool rationality, nay, his 
presentation is thoroughly personal. It is himself. There is 
no abstraction about it; it is his idea, and, we see and feel his 
individuality. In the occident we are disposed to throw con- 
tempt upon such a man and his teachings. We have become 
So accustomed to the worship of words, or literary idols, that 
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we cannot perceive the life that comes to us through a sage, and 
our loss is consequently enormous. We get empty shells, and 
no more. The sage’s immediacy contains a revelation, but we 
miss it. Immediacy as it works in the sage is the main char- 
acteristic of all Inner Life. Immediacy means feeling the 
truth, not reasoning it out. It lives in faculties of inner per- 
ceptions not cultivated in the Occident except among the mys- 
tics or Inner-Life-people. These people rest in their own 
subjectivity, and that subjectivity is moulded according to the 
eternal pattern, and all they need to do is to look and describe 
what they perceive themselves. An inner illumination is al- 
ways present and that loosens the fetters of the mind and allows 
the mind, according to the degrees of its culture, to set forth 
the perceptions in words or deeds. 

When we meet such immediacy we should not argue, but 
prefer insight to argument; subjectivity to objective forms. The 
insight allowed us will show the universe one glorious and eter- 
nally active whole. It will show us that mankind literally 
is divinity ‘‘in the making,’’ that each one of us potentially is 
a living divine attribute. It will show us that we are not made 
by circumstances or by our environment, but from within. All 
this is gained by Wu Wei. 

Immediacy discards or rather does not possess understand- 
ing as a degree of reason. It is like the child I have described; 
still a part of the whole and not claiming separate existence. 
It discards reasoning, but glories in its image-making power, a 
power which to it is everything and which does everything for 
it. In fact immediacy and the image-making faculty are twins, 
and between them they weave the real into individual forms. 
Immediacy is the loom and the image-making faculty is the 
weaver. Most of us cannot see, much less understand, the pat- 
tern that is woven, but when it is finished we see the sage. 

I have said that when we meet immediacy we should not 
argue, but prefer insight to argument. Now I add, when we 
meet the sage we should not ask for a system of wisdom or an 
intellectual structure, but we should learn of him and through 
him as an individual; and relationship should be one of life, 
not one of thought; one of personal intercourse, not of distance. 
I think the true relationship is expressed by Jesu command 
to eat his flesh and drink his blood. In Tao and Teh all dis- 
tinctions disappear and things are identical, universal, in unity. 
Common people who regard the objective or the tangible 
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world as the only reality, will acknowledge existence is an 
unsolved riddle and a perpetual conflict. The sage under- 
stands the principle of identity of things. 

Kwang-tze tells an anecdote to show how little value one 
ought to place upon distinctions. A keeper of monkeys ordered 
that their rations of nuts should be three in the morning and 
four at night; at this the monkeys were very angry and com- 
plained, and so the keeper ruled that the monkeys should have 
four nuts in the morning and three at night. And with this 
the monkeys were very well satisfied. They got no more nuts, 
but their whims or subjective views were satisfied. Another 
lesson can be drawn from that anecdote and Kwang-tzse draws 
it. It is this, that the sage cares not for distinctions; con- 
traries to him are identical and by following what he calls ‘‘two 
courses at once’’ he follows the laws of heaven; what ‘‘two 
courses at once’’ is I will explain. 

The real Taoist is ‘‘both-and’’; not ‘‘this’’ or ‘‘that’’; he 
is the reconciliation of opposites. Says Tao-Teh-King (XX VII1) : 


‘*Who his manhood shows 
And his womanhood knows 
Becomes the empire’s river.— 
All come to him, yea all beneath the sky,’’ 
and he is 
‘‘The simple child again, free from all stains.’’ 


‘‘Who his brightness knows 

And his blackness shows 

Becomes the empire’s model.— 

He in the unchanging virtue arrayed, 
Man’s first estate, the absolute. 


‘*Who knows his fame 
And guards disgrace 
Becomes a specious valley.— 
And men come to him from all beneath the sky,’’ 
and in him 
‘‘They hail the simple infant.’’ 
Such a state is immediacy of the sage’s kind and the very 
state we wish to attain and do attain by Wu Wei. 
It was so in olden time, when mankind was still young. 
Then the sage was the leader of men and in undisputed posses- 
sion of the truth. Alas! The age of innocence is lost—for 
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good and for bad! We cannot recover what Mother Nature 
has taken back. The wheel of existence can neither be stopped 
nor made to revolve in the opposite direction. What Time 
has devoured cannot be restored, nor do we ask for the age of 
innocence or for the return of anything past. We have no need 
of these things, because the ages are still rotating and a new 
age of innocence is always possible; the wheel of existence is 
still revolving and offering the same possibilities as of yore, 
and time is everlastingly renewing all things. The mechanism 
of the universe is as young as ever. What we can do; what 
we must do; what we want to do is to learn Wu Wei of these 
ancient people, for it was by Wu Wei that they obtained happi- 
ness and immortality, and that is what we want. 

Thus far I have been concerned with immediacy, and there- 
by with intelligence and knowledge as one aspect of Wu Wei. 
But there is also another and a most important side of our 
nature to be considered and that side also represents principles 
back of the life of the child and the Chinese as above described. 
That side is the side of conduct. 

To perfect wisdom corresponds perfect goodness or love or 
affection. They correspond like masculine and feminine and 
like intellect and will. It is good practice to consider goodness, 
love, affection and will as the interior, and wisdom and intellect 
as the exterior, and in that respect we shall be in agreement 
with all Inner-Life-people. They all consider Love a direct 
form of Divinity, and say that when one acts from love he acts 
divinely. Love is to them divinity imminently present in the 
world and as such the principle that binds the world and its 
parts together. Plato might well and truthfully say ‘‘that love 
is the mediator and interpreter between God and men.’’ 

It is this principle that works at the root of the child’s life 
and also back of the Chinaman’s childishness and which is also 
in Wu Wei. They are both, the child and the Chinaman, wis- 
dom and love, types of the power that binds things together. 
They both act intuitively and through the will. They are 
both flames of good, though unwittingly and often to the scorn 
of others. 

These two principles of Wu Wei dominated in those ancient 
days of China, such as I have told you the Chinese Taoists 
reported them. Those ancient days they called ‘‘the age of per- 
fect virtue’’ or Teh. They were, as I have said so often, a 
result of Wu Wei and worthy of our imitation. 

To be continued. 
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THE CITY OF THE DEAD. 


By SamMveE. NEw. 


told of remarkable experiences we had gone through, 

incredible scenes we had witnessed—all more or less 

truthful—a slight commotion was created by the rattle 
of a chair in the far corner of the room. Turning to find out 
the cause of the disturbance we discovered Captain McKanna 
straightening up and removing the pipe from his thin lips. He 
was a strange man, Captain McKanna; none of us had ever been 
able to discover where he had come from or who he was. One 
thing, though, we had come to regard as certain: that the signs 
he was manifesting foreboded, beyond all doubt, a story. And 
when the Captan told a tale all others held their peace. When, 
presently, he began inaudibly to mumble, the coming of the story 
was not only beyond doubt but an established fact. 

His first utterances were, as usual, unintelligible. It was 
as though his mind had gone on to arrange the details of the 
story, leaving his tongue behind to make an introduction as best 
it might. We made out that he was trying to say something 
like: ‘‘Have any of you ever been to Paraknia, where all the 
inhabitants are dead men?”’ 

Owing to the indistinctness of his mutterings, it was neces- 
sary for him to repeat his question before we could believe that 
we had heard rightly. Then, after each of us had solemnly 
assured him that the place was wholly unknown to us, and after 
each in turn had declared his eagerness to hear a description 
of it—we had found such assurances necessary—the Captain 
related the following tale, which I have written down in his 
own words, as nearly as I can recollect them. 


1) URING a lull in the conversation, after several of us had 


It was during a journey in 1875 with my lamented friend, 
Dr. Kammera, that we happened upon a stretch of sandy coun- 
try entirely devoid of vegetation or life of any kind, a veritable 
desert. Having traveled for three days through this dreary 
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region, we were considering, toward sundown, the advisability 
of retracing our weary way. ‘Then, on mounting a gentle rise 
of ground, we suddenly beheld on the horizon, about half-a-day’s 
journey distant, the spires and domes of a city. 

[ was still for turning back, but the incorrigible Doctor, 
whose burning desire for adventure had led us into many 





remarkable—and oftentimes costly—experiences, would hear of 
no such thing. So, having still a fortnight’s provisions, we 
camped where we were for the night and started before sunrise 
for the city, and we reached its gates just after noon. 

Now, if the desert had been dreary and still, I know of no 
word to describe the stillness of this city. So thick was the 
silence that our very voices seemed muffled. It seemed as 
though the air had become so accustomed to quiet that it found 
difficulty in responding to the vibrations of our vocal cords. As 
for appearance, it seemed a deserted world. Houses, streets, 
stores, as far as the eye could reach, but not the slightest sign 
of life. Not even a blade of grass grew on the deserted pave- 
ments, nor any bird or tiny insect stirred. 

‘*Well, Doe,’’ said I, ‘‘what do you think of it?”’ 

‘*How ean I form my opinion,’’ said he, ‘‘before I have 
seen the place? Come, let us look into some of these houses. 
Then perhaps we can arrive at some conclusion.’’ 

So we selected a particularly promising looking house, one 
that had probably belonged to a wealthy inhabitant, and entered. 
We had a little difficulty in getting past the door, but the few tools 
we always carried soon opened a way. We found that the door 
had been fastened with an ingenious contrivance of steel bars, 
evidently designed to keep out intruders, and therefore con- 
eluded that much valuable treasure must be concealed in the 
house. 

A minute description of the interior would prove tiresome, 
so suffice it to say that the house consisted of three stories, as 
did most of the houses in the town; the lowest story, opening on 
the street, contained the working rooms, the second story the 
living and sleeping rooms, while the third or top story was va- 
cant, as was the case in every house we visited. Our first sur- 
prise came when we entered what I have called the sleeping 
room. The Doctor entered first, but hardly had he stepped 
across the threshold when he recoiled with horror. For some 
moments I could get no intelligible answer from him, so pushing 
past him, I entered and found, lying on a pile of straw—a corpse. 
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I, too, was horror stricken for a moment, and yet, when I consid- 
ered, it seemed only natural that we should find corpses in the 
ylace. 

The Doctor had by this time recovered his usual nerve, and 
we approached the corpse to examine it. It was plain to see that 
the Doctor’s professional instinct was aroused, and he at once 
tried to discover the cause of death. While he was thus engaged 
I explored about and discovered in an adjoining room another 
corpse. I called Dr. Kammera. Yes, it was surely dead. 

‘‘The hour,’’ he said, ‘‘is getting late. Tomorrow I shall 
perform an autopsy and see what really put the city to sleep.’’ 

‘¢And meanwhile?’’ I ventured. 

‘‘Meanwhile we shall eat our supper downstairs.’’ 

So we brought in our effects, got out our provisions and en- 
joyed a hearty meal. While the Doctor cleaned up the crumbs, 
I went on a search for the treasure we had expected to find. In 
a corner of the work room I found a wooden chest fastened with 
the same ingenious arrangement as the door. I had no difficulty, 
however, in cutting a hole in the top, and discovered four canvas 
bags, which, I found, contained huge lumps of yellow clay. This 
clay, we later discovered passed as money among the inhabi- 
tants, and often as food. Not knowing anything of this, how- 
ever, | returned to the Doctor very much disappointed and re- 
ported the fruitless result of my search. 

‘‘And now, Doe,’’ I said, ‘‘where to sleep?’’ 

‘‘Well, I suppose that vacant top loft ought to suit us. It 
is not often that we have a roof over our heads.’’ 

‘‘But do you think it is safe?’’ thinking of the two we had 
seen. 

‘““Yes. You see, my theory is that some poisonous gas 
swept over this city and wiped out the population. What that 
gas was I shall determine tomorrow. As for our present safety, 
we are here, and alive, hence the poisonous gas is gone.’’ 

I still retained some doubt, but as usual, relied on his judg- 
ment. So sundown saw us wrapped in slumber and our blankets, 
in the otherwise vacant loft. 

Hardly had we reached the shore of sleep when we were re- 
called by something unusual. Neither of us could tell what it 
was that had awakened us, yet we felt, rather than heard, a com- 
motion below. Hastily drawing on our clothing we descended 
hurriedly to the floor below, revolvers in hand. What we ex- 
pected to find I do not know; what we found, we certainly did 
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not expect. The two corpses were walking about! Were we 
surprised? Well, the Doctor surely was. I set it down imme- 
diately to another mistake of medical science. 

‘Well, Doe,’’ I said, laughing, ‘‘that is one on you.”’ 

But Kammera shook his head and mumbled something about 
‘‘impossibility,’’? and wore a very mystified expression. 

‘‘They were surely dead,’’ he said. 

‘‘No doubt about it,’’ I agreed. ‘‘ And it is a common thing 
for dead men to walk about. Next they will be telling tales. 
See, one is coming toward us.’’ 

I drew the Doctor aside just in time to escape the observa- 
tion of the Paraknian, and hastily we reascended the stairs. 
There we remained throughout the night, fearing to descend lest 
we come to harm—from dead men! Evidently our presence had 
not been noticed, and therefore we felt safe in the deserted upper 
story and even managed to snatch a few hours of intermittent 
sleep. 

At sunrise the sounds below ceased and we descended. The 
corpses were again lying on their straw beds, dead, apparently, 
and nothing we could do seemed to revive them. After a hearty 
breakfast, we gave the corpses a thorough examination to dis- 
cover any latent life ,but Dr. Kammera’s original opinion was 
confirmed. He applied every known test at hand without result, 
and even discovered unmistakable evidences of putrefaction 
on both specimens. Before leaving the corpses, however, for 
further exploration, I suggested that we remove the clothing. 
This proved a rather difficult undertaking as the clothes were 
all fastened together with a network of fibrous material, metal 
clasps and pieces of bone, all interlaced in a most ingenious way. 
The Doctor ventured an opinion that it was the clothes and not 
a poisonous gas that had killed them, but this theory was hardly 
tenable. We finally did succeed in stripping one corpse, and dis- 
covered, to our amazement, a horrible looking reptile clinging to 
the abdomen of the deceased, with tentacles sunk deep into the 
flesh. 

‘‘There,’’ said the Doctor, rising with the reptile and a self- 
satisfied gesture, ‘‘is the cause of death.’’ 

As we had not had much sleep on the preceding night, we 
decided to rest until sundown and then to investigate thoroughly 
any unusual phenomena that might occur. 

Directly as darkness fell again we heard sounds as though 
someone was moving about, and we descended. Only one of 
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the corpses had arisen. The one from who we had removed the 
reptile did not stir. 

‘*See, Doc,’’ I said, ‘‘our friend, whose cause of death you 
removed, does not stir.’’ 

The Doctor was lost in profound thought for a moment. 
Gradually, a light broke into his mind and was reflected by his 
face. 

‘‘Do you know, Mac,’’ he said, ‘‘I can hardly believe it— 
there is no such case on record—but I think that that ‘cause of 
death’ that 1 removed is really the cause of their life.’’ 

We suddenly remembered the presence of the other Parak- 
nian and feared lest the sound of our voices might make him 
aware of us. But that individual had evidently neither heard 
nor seen us. He was just leaving the house. We followed, noise- 
lessly, but soon found that precaution was unnecessary as al- 
most all of these creatures were totally blind and deaf. As we 
emerged upon the street we found it crowded with corpses, all 
hurrying in one direction. They jammed and jostled and seemed 
entirely oblivious of each other, except when in actual physical 
contact. We noticed that each of the creatures carried a pecu- 
liar stick, shaped like a man. With these sticks they prodded 
each other, and at times appeared to be fencing together. It 
was the Doctor who first surmised that this was their mode of 
communication, which we later verified. 

We followed the crowd, or rather, were carried along with 
it. None seemed to question our presence, and though one or 
two prodded me with their talk-sticks, trying to begin a conver- 
sation, yet, owing to their blindness we succeeded in escaping 
observation. 

The course of the crowd led us to what we made out to be 
a vast eating house, and, of all surprises, here we had the great- 
est. About the floor were piled heaps of sand and stones of 
various kinds and sizes, while liquids were carried about by 
serving men who made cups of their hands. But the most as- 
tonishing about the place was the way in which the inhabitants 
partook of the strange food. Prostrating himself on the floor, 
the eater would open his mouth very wide. Then out would 
creep a form; from one, a reptile; from another, an insect; 
which would wander about the hall, make selections from its fav- 
orite gravels, and return to its home mouth. I may say in pass- 
ing that we noticed later that these queer people performed very 
few acts themselves, and seemed to have no will or discrimina- 
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tion whatever; all their actions were performed by the insect 


and reptile creatures with which their bodies seemed intested.. 


But to return to the eating hall. There was one pile of 
brightly colored pebbles which seemed to attract the food-pro- 
curers (the appetites, the Doctor called them) more than any 
other, and this pile was soon demolished. Indeed, it seemed as 
though these creatures relished the food most for the brightness 
of its hue. 

Not being able to eat any of the stones, I stopped one of the 
carriers of liquids and took a swallow. One swallow was enough. 
No health board would permit such a concoction to be dispensed 
for fifteen minutes, though I must confess that its effects on the 
Paraknians seemed to be exhilarating. | mentioned this to the 
Doctor. Before he could answer, the liquid dispenser was Jjab- 
bing me with his talk-stick. Later, we found that he was asking 
payment, and had we known this at the time we should have 
avoided some trouble. But I did not know what he wanted and 
kicked his shins to keep him off. This upset him completely. 
He immediately told those about him, and, in a moment, the 
whole place resounded with the rattle of talk-sticks and there 
was a concerted movement in our direction. 

The situation was serious. I look pretty robust, and Dr. 
Kammera was no weakling, but what would our strength avail 
against men who were already dead? Since death did not dis- 
able them what use would there be in inflicting any minor dam- 
age? Just as the crowd was about to close in on us a pair of 
strong hands grasped us and rushed us to a place of safety on 
the floor above. To the blind Paraknians below our disappear- 
ance must have seemed miraculous. Indeed, we considered it 
so ourselves, and before even stopping to regain our breath we 
turned to find out who our rescuer might be. Surprises were 
not yet at an end. For here was a corpse whose eyes were not 
entirely closed, and in whose finger tips, on our arms, we felt a 
distinct pulse. We were not long in finding, too, that he could 
hear slightly and emit vocal sounds. He appeared very friendly 
and immediately brought forward a large round wooden utensil 
filled with moss, which he offered to us to eat. We declined with 
thanks and he proceeded to make his breakfast. 

We decided to live with this half live Paraknian and sig- 
nified our intention to him. He was delighted. So we at once 
removed our camp to his lodgings. 

In the course of two days we had arranged a complete sys- 
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tem of communication between our guide and ourselves. This 
consisted partly of elementary vocal sounds and partly of signs. - 
We found him to be fairly intelligent, particularly in regard to 
subjects that came within the range of his observation. He was 
very unhappy about the condition of his people, most of whom, 
he told us, were totally dead at birth. Some few were born with 
a faint spark of life, but these were, in most cases, soon killed, 
either by their own people or by the reptilian creatures with 
which the race was cursed. After death they went on with ex- 
istence until putrefied, animated by the very creatures that 
caused their decease. When nearly putrefied their talk-sticks 
were put aside and they retired to underground caves. 

For three days we remained in seclusion with our friend, 
giving him at times a share of the food we had brought with us. 
This greatly improved his vitality. During this time we studied 
diligently the stick language, in which the Doctor became quite 
proficient. I did the best I could, but even after three days our 
guide said that my foreign accent was very noticeable. I have 
no doubt that I stuttered considerably, too. On the third day of 
our stay with him, our guide brought to us a number of other 
Paraknians, partly alive. We were warned and made to prom- 
ise never to reveal to the dead ones the fact that we or the 
friends could see. They formed, as it were, a secret society in 
the city—Gonads they called theniselves—being readily known 
to each other by their powers of sight and hearing, but undis- 
tinguishable by the others. Their secrecy in regard to their 
vitality was necessary, because death was the penalty if discov- 
ered. | have no doubt, though, thit their powers of conversing 
without sticks, and predicting events, sue has rain, visitors and 
intruders, must have appeared miraculous to their unfortunate 
brothers. The Gonads recognized the malign influence of the 
reptile infection and exerted themselves constantly to subdue 
the creatures. Some of them even attempted to preach to the 
masses the doctrine of subjection of the reptiles, but were invari- 
ably greeted with derision. 

The Doctor was greatly interested in the Gonads and tried 
to stimulate them with our food. In this he was, in a measure, 
successful, but our own food supply suffered in consequence. 
Noting this, the Doctor cut down his own rations, using, instead, 
some of the food of the Paraknians. To do this he had first to 


swallow an ‘‘appetite,’’ after which the food agreed with him 
very well. 
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On the fifth day in the city the Gonads introduced us to the 
multitude of famous travellers. It was then that our knowledge 
of the stick language proved useful. We had wondered, before, 
how the Paraknians recognized and distinguished each other, 
but a few conversations showed us that different individuals 
spoke very differently. Their conversation, however, was any- 
thing but enlightening, often nauseating. 

We were treated with great courtesy and shown all the 
wonders of the city. The prison was very interesting. Here we 
found criminals of all classes, confined by having their talk- 
sticks tied to iron rings. The greatest crime was considered to 
be the injury to another’s talk-stick. This does not seem strange 
when it is considered that each citizen spent a great part of his 
life in perfecting his talk-stick and could not replace it, if in- 
jured, in a reasonable time. It often happens that, owing to 
some disease of the reptilian animator, one individual will steal 
another’s talk-stick, although it is of no use whatever to the 
thief, he having his own. The penalty for such an offence is 
the loss of his own talk-stick. After this the thief is as though 
dead, to the multitude, and permitted to roam at large. We 
found a number of these ‘‘executed’’ criminals; drawn by their 
disease, they frequented the dens of vice, which the Paraknians 
also have, where the creatures infecting their bodies obtained 
gratification, infecting others with their malady. Frequently, 
the Gonads told us, these executed criminals stole sticks from 
those who had them and assumed their places in the city, while 
the poor losers, of peaceful disposition and unable to communi- 
cate with those around them, retired to the caves of putrefaction. 

Among those confined at the prison were two Gonads who 
had committed trivial offenses against the laws. They excited 
considerable wonder by taking the chaining down of their talk- 
sticks very calmly. Little did the authorities know that they 
could communicate with each other and with their friends as 
easily if chained as when free. 

We were shown the schools where the young Paraknians re- 
ceive their education. The education centered about the talk- 
sticks, which they are taught to perfect so that they will be 
properly balanced and tuned to the use of each individual. In 
the highest classes they are taught how to change the shapes of 
their sticks, how to disguise their speech when necessary, and 
how to evade the laws. The education of some among the 
wealthiest class goes a little further. This consists in learning 
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a name for every object and experience that comes within the 
range of Paraknian perception. This was the highest knowledge 
among them, and those who possess it are held in high venera- 
tion and called the knowing ones. 

We found that among the children the percentage of semi- 
animation was vastly greater than among the adults, for rea- 
sons already explained by our guide. The Gonads took great 
interest in the living children, but were badly hindered by the 
laws, which practically forbade life. 

The chief man of the city was a very badly decayed speci- 
men. So awful was the odor that emanated from him that the 
Gonads and ourselves could not approach him. We were in- 
formed that the Paraknians elected him because of this odor, 
which seemed to please their diseased olfactory nerves. 

As may be expected, the mass of inhabitants knew very lit- 
tle of the history of their city. Indeed, beyond enumerating the 
names of the last five chief men and a few of their personal ex- 
periences, none of the Paraknians could enlighten us. From the 
Gonads, however, we learned an interesting tale. They told us 
that long ago a party of men and women set out to cross the 
desert and were halted by disaster at the place where the city 
now stands. Unable to proceed they made camp. Though a 
small spring bubbled near the spot, water was scarce, and they 
reserved it all for the humans, driving the animals off. With- 
out horses and beasts they could not proceed, and therefore re- 
mained and turned their camp into a city. For a few genera- 
tions they lived a life of want and privation, and, as the popula- 
tion grew, the water supply became less plentiful. One day, one 
of the inhabitants went down into the bowels of the earth to try 
to find a more plentiful water supply. When he returned, he 
was in the condition of the present day Paraknians, having 
probably swallowed some insect while below. His friends were 
alarmed at first, but when they found he could subsist on a diet 
of stones and gravel they, too, went into the earth and swallowed 
insects and reptiles. A few there were whose better judgment 
preserved them, and they remained, as they are to-day, the un- 
known guardians of the city. It is told that those whose wills are 
strong enough can resist the promptings of the reptilian ‘‘appe- 
tites’’ and finally free themselves entirely of the curse, but these 
are rarely found. 

_ The origin and history of the talk-sticks is equally interest- 
ing, though I have almost forgotten it. It was one of the early 
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Gonads who invented this useful apparatus. It was necessary 
at that time to drive the unfortunate Paraknians to all their 
duties, as they were morbid and hopeless. Finding that the crea- 
tures were very sensitive to touch, this particular Gonad con- 
ceived a system of signals by which he communicated his wishes 
to them. After much labor he succeeded in teaching these sig- 
nals to the Paraknians, so that they could communicate with 
each other. Long and patient study was necessary, however, to 
adapt the shape of the stick to the temperament and emotions 
of each. Even to-day the shaping of their talk-sticks is the 
chief care of the Paraknians, as a well-shaped talk-stick re- 
sponds almost automatically to the user’s thought, so wonderful 
is the system of signals. 

A complete record of all we saw would bore you with its 
inerediblity, so I shall tell no more of the wonderful observa- 
tions we made during the ten days of our stay. Our stay, I say, 
though the Doctor’s stay was longer than mine, as you shall 
see. During this time he had been taking more and more to the 
indigestible Paraknian food, and his vitality had been con- 
stantly sinking. On the tenth day, in spite of all I could do, he 
died. In the night he arose as the dead Paraknians did. To my 
horror I found that one of the reptilians was fastened to his 
flesh. He still knew me, but only when conversing in the Parak- 
nian way, and he shared their antipathy to life when the subject 
was mentioned, You can imagine how I grieved at this change, 
For a whole night I labored with him, but succeeded only in 
rousing his anger, I debated with myself whether it would not 
be better to remove the reptilian and allow the Doctor to rest 
peaceably dead. The Gonads, who appeared as much grieved 
as I, were all for doing this, but I could not bring myself to 
do it. 

Only three days’ rations now remained and if I did not wish 
to suffer a fate similar to Dr. Kammera’s it behooved me to 
start at once. This I decided to do, resolving to return as soon 
as possible with ample provisions, with which I expected to 
work a social revolution. Calling together the Gonads I made 
known my intention and proposed to take our first found guide 
with me. To this they would not agree. Indeed, they all laid 
hands on me and tried forcibly to prevent my going. Seeing 
that force would not avail I resolved upon strategy. Apparently 
consenting to remain, I waited until high noon, when even the 
livest of them slept, and quietly stole away. Before leaving | 
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had taken a promise from our faithful guide to watch over poor 
Dr. Kammera. 

As I reached the hill from which we had first seen the city 
I looked back, and my heart was heavy. Here I stood, not a fort- 
night before, with a faithful and devoted friend who had been 
beside me through dangers of all kinds. Now that friend was 
fallen, through the fault of no wild beast or rushing torrent or 
leaden bullet, but by his own weakness. So goes the world, L 
meditated. But the journey before me was long, and the ra- 
tions short, therefore time pressed. So picking up my bag- 
gage, less heavy than my heart, I resumed my journey across the 
desert to civilization. 

And if there are any among you, gentlemen, who will join 
me in rescuing my dear friend and those other poor unfortun- 
ates from their horrible plight, be assured that the thanks of a 
grateful heart will be yours. 


As the Captain paused and relighted his pipe he was be- 
sieged with questions, but did not deign to reply. Only one ques- 
tion did he answer: 

‘(Why did you never publish a report on this journey, in 
scientific papers?’’ 

‘‘T was afraid,’’ said he, ‘‘that some of the Paraknians 
might find and read it and seek me out and kill me.’’ After 
which he resumed his pipe, his thoughts far away. 

After this answer, and even before, many of us, like you 
who hear it now, doubted the truth of this story, and Captain 
McKanna’s reputation as a great traveller does not add to his 
credibility. Those of us who did not doubt it completely, ad- 
vanced the suggestion that the Captain had perpetrated an alle- 
gory, that he was describing a land whose inhabitants were 
spiritually dead, possibly even our own beloved country. But 
this suggestion met with such hoots of derision that I hesitate 
even to set it down. Further doubt has since been added to the 
story by the fact that those who volnteered for the expedition 
of relief are still among us and maintain unbroken silence on 
the subject. On the whole I think the existence or non-existence 
of Paraknia must be left an open question until more conclusive 
evidence is forthcoming. Have you heard of any? 











A DREAM OF ATLANTIS—THE LAND OF MU. 


By Auice Drxon Le PLoNGEon. 
(Continued from page 122.) 


Among the maidens who had fled 
From Mu, believing in its dread 
Inevitable fate—foretold 
By seers who could events behold 
Long ere these came to pass— 
Was one of Princess Nalah’s age, 
Arona named—by parentage 
Derived from lowly class; 
But dowered by beauty, precious gift! 
And joyous smiles that could uplift 
The heart by sorrow weighted down, 
Or eyes o’ershadowed with a frown. 
This maiden Kadimo beheld 
With favoring thought, and strove 
To win the tender glance withheld, 
And stir her heart to love. 
Responsive, sympathetic, gay, 
Her mind to joy will ever stray. 
Not lighter springs the agile fawn 
Awakening at the blush of dawn 
Than trip Arona’s pretty feet 


When forth comes she the morn to greet. 


Her joy exhales upon the air 

Like fragrance from a blossom rare. 
What marvel then if Balba too, 

Bold man-at-arms dares also woo 

This damsel kind, whose modest mien 
Must shield her as a sacred screen. 


But, welcome as the dew of heaven, 
Arona’s virgin love is given 
To Kadimo, whose reverie, 
To sadness turned, she oft must see. 
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Dark Balba’s rougher nature sought 

Each pleasure life could bring, 

His stubborn will and mind untaught 
Not brooking anything 

That might his keen desire oppose 

Whate’er the source whence this arose. 


Sad Heppel chanced to hear one day 
Rude Balba swear to have his way 
By force if soft persuasion failed 
To win the maid for him; 
And if another’s suit prevailed 
He would have vengeance grim. 
Arona shunned the eager gaze 
Of Balba’s eyes, whose ardent rays 
Seemed frought with ill intent— 
As threatening cloud its flash betrays 
Ere by the storm ’tis rent. 
Those eyes behold Kadimo place 
A flow’ret where it most will grace 
Arona’s tresses, and her brow 
Suffused become with rosy glow. 
Thereafter as the days roll by 
Kadimo’s footsteps he will spy; 
And soon it chanced one sultry day 
When the physician strolled away 
Within the forest shade, 
In silence Balba followed near 
With stealthy tread, where daylight clear 
Deep foliage forbade; 
And sudden forth a javelin hurled— 
But missed his mark; then downward whirled 
A shattered bough upon the ground :— 
Kadimo, turning at the sound, 
Surprised beholds the glare 
Of piercing eyes upon him bent 
In fixed and murderous stare, 
Their charge of venom still unspent. 
Impelled by jealousy and ire 
Another shaft of death 
Is sped, but as the missile dire 
Is aimed to still the breath 
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Of Kadimo, a rushing form 
Is there betwen the two, 

And prostrate falls, his life-blood warm 
Soon welling into view. 


“Ah! man of blood!’ Kadimo cried, 
At Balba springing, “Rue this day 
Shalt thou!’’ But as he reached his side 
The murderer lept and fled away; 
While Heppel, dying, moaned, “Abide; 
Approach ; a parting warning hear.” 
Kadimo gently staunched the wound 
And sorrowed, seeing death was near. 
The victim faintly breathed each sound :— 
“Beware! He loves Arona—I 
Rejoice that duty bid me die — 
Great Atlas! unto thee I go; 
Grant me at last myself to know 
Forgiven of thee!” His parting sigh 
Upon a zephyr floated by. 


Far in the forest Balba went, 

While curses on the air he sent; 

In fear to turn his footsteps home, 

Uncertain whither now to roam. 

Here many dangers round him lurked 
In serpent-fang and leopard-claw, 

And pits wherein the dwarfs had worked 
To delve for clay. But naught he saw 

Beyond the shadows of his mind 

That drove him to avoid mankind; 

Regretting not the evil done, 

But that no triumph had he won 

In ending Heppel’s harmless life 

And rousing Kadimo to strife. 


“T’ll to the nearest coast,” he thought, 
And with the fishermen will earn, 
The livelihood by others caught 

From out the waves; I'll not return 
To find the very death I gave, 
Unwilling, to a meddling knave.” 
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Thus musing comes he to a dell 
That slopes unto a spacious well 
oy Nature fashioned there. 
The fugitive his thirst to slack 
Pursues a narrow winding track, 
Suspecting not a lair. 
But panting leopards shelter found 
In grottoes dim ;—these with a bound 
Upon him leap: Ravenous and strong 
They mumble o’er his bones ere long. 
No mortal tongue will ever tell 


The fate of Balba in that dell. 


Time wings its flight into the deep 
Eternity of endless sleep. 

While Life forever seeks a womb 
Death points the way unto a tomb. 


The Can, whose years have multiplied, 
Exults, for he has lived to guide 

The infant empire to a state 

Of welfare; now its future fate 
Unto his vision seems to grow 

Most happily; afar will glow 

Its wisdom; centuries first will fall 
Asleep ere Death will drop his pall 
Upon the nation’s bier. Thus spake 
The king to Itzat, who would take 

To heart the good of high and low, 
Now Can must from his kingdom go— 
To learn what mystery farther lies 
Beyond the reach of mortal eyes. 


Three lustrums tranquilly have sped 
Since Nalah was to Itzat wed. 
The grandsire peaceful sees the end 

Of his most happy reign draw near, 
Assured that Itzat will defend 

The right, with judgment true and clear. 
That spirit of prophetic gift 
Again his spirit doth uplift 

As in the days of yore, 
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And to the Land of Mu returns 


The gaze of Can once more; 
While tenderly his heart now yearns 
For one upon that shore— 
Manab who, faithful to her charge 
Still lingers on destruction’s marge :— 
“And there,” saith he, “will she remain 
Till Mu by Homen shall be slain,— 
Condemned to suffer fiery doom 
Till overwhelmed by watery gloom. 
Beneath the clear cerulean skies 
A realm of beauty tranquil lies ; 
That country once to greatness nursed 
By Wisdom, now by Folly cursed. 
There, ruthless crime and evil power 
Must reign until the destined hour 
That surely comes, when ocean’s bed 
Will be invaded by the dead 
Distorted forms of them who now 
As tyrants lift their haughty brow; 
While just below their strutting feet 
The devastating forces meet 
To overthrow what man hath wrought, 
And bring proud Mu herself to naught; 
Her mountain-tops alone may peep 
Above the waters of the deep. 


“From that dread scene I turn to thee 
My son, and Nalah dear— 

Thou, ere tomorrow dawn, wilt be 
A queen. Weep not, but hear 

What counsel may be granted ere 

I go beyond all earthly care. 

Thou, child, art mother of a race 








That, east and west shall leave its trace— 


By light of knowledge spread afar, 
Not by the arts of ruthless war. 
Behold on yonder Land of Mu 

What tyranny the people rue. 
Excesses, poverty, and crime 
Undreamed of in the olden time, 
Have sapped the virtue and the weal 
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Of millions ; but their woe shall end 
When fire and sea the earth will rend. 


“My son, forget not our request, 
But follow in the footsteps blest 

Of noble men. Let justice guide 
Thy will. Keep ever near thy side 
As councillors the good and wise— 
Thus only can the nation rise. 


Oppress no man. Example give, 

Thy subjects; live as they should live. 
Do thou and thy sons after thee 

Fail not to urge simplicity ; 

For history shows that nations gone 
Have found disaster, every one, 


Thro’ greed of wealth and luxury 
While many suffered penury. 


Be wise; thy people strive to lead 
Aright ; that unto all 

Who worthy prove in word and deed 
A just reward shall fall. 

When sympathy forgets to glow, 

The torch of Wisdom flickers low. 

Far better miss each selfish aim, 

And take defeat in life’s brief game, 

Than reach the goal by trampling o’er 

Our fellow mortals frail and poor.” 


’Tis thus the Can, while life endures, 
Entreats that son, who him assures, 
That he will steadfastly fulfill 
These last expressions of his will— 
Till just before the break of day 
The Lord of Death him bore away. 


Dark sadness on the people fell, 

And ululations loud would swell 

The bosoms of the multitude 

When they his flaming pyre reviewed. 
But human sorrows quickly fly 
When ready tears o’erflow the eye. 
The populace expends its grief 
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In noise, and early finds relief 
In noise again, their laughter high 
Intruding on the sobbing cry. 


But Itzat, now the ruling Can, 
Mourns deeply for that noble man; 
And Nalah long the loss bewailed 
Of him whose wisdom never failed 
To rescue her from threatened ill, 
And with content her days to fill. 
Her offspring were the only trace 
Of Atlas, and her royal race 

Long held its empire on the strand 
By Egypt’s sons called Kui-land ;— 
That “West,” whose rulers, deified, 
Were ever with the gods allied. 


Not many moons have come and gone, 
Since Can the First new life hath won, 
When ships from yonder fatherland 
Cast anchor with a goodly band 

Of hardy men and women brave 
Who venture forth upon the wave 

To find new homes where tyranny 
And evil plotters may not be. 

Of Mu and what events befell 

These new arrivals had to tell; 

And so it chanced that Pepen’s name 
Unto the ear of Cho soon came. 


Cho, grown to manhood’s full estate, 
Will seek, and save from horrid fate, 
The one who was a generous friend 
When he himself could not defend— 
E’en tho’ she be the courtesan 

Of one who shames the race of man— 
Her steps in tender girlhood strayed 
To Folly’s path, by Fate betrayed. 

*Tis Gadeirus who holds her now, 

Cho hears and, sad, inclines his brow. 


A busy world left he behind 











When forth he sailed with favoring wind :— 
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The blacks from distant Afric’s shore 
Mild servitude unmurmuring bore; 
With burdens to and fro went they 
From dawn until the close of day, 
When every worker dropped his tool 
And rested in the zephyrs cool. 


Until the land of Mayach seems 
A shadow on the water bright, 
Cho watches from the deck and dreams, 
That soon again ’twill be in sight. 
"Tis well that rarely mortal eye 
May peer into futurity— 
For while youth happily awaits 
Dear Joy, on come the frowning fates. 


BOOK FIFTH. 
Part I 


Awake! awake! the Mighty One 
Triumphant hath his course begun— 
Arise! Receive the light that he 
Again bestows on land and sea. 


Thus call the watchmen from afar; 

Sing too the sentinels of war; 

While song-birds hail the morning bright 
And prowlers slink away with night. 


Now rapidly the broad highways 

Are thronged—for on this day of days, 
The greatest city of the earth 

Must ring with victory and with mirth. 
Ships laden with the richest spoils, 
And capitves noble, in the toils 

Of Mu’s triumphant bands, 

Lie at the docks, their hempen coils 
Made fast by eager hands :— 

The hands of stalwart, lusty, braves 
Who spent their time with valor bold 
In battling with the stormy waves, 
Nor cared how high the billows rolled. 
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But when unto the land returned, 
Restraint their ardent natures spurned,— 
And wilder than the ocean spray 

The sailors revelled night and day 

Not far from where the shipping lay, 
With those who lures attractive set 

To make the hardy men forget 
Themselves, their duty, and their pains, 
Until deprived of all their gains. 


But on this day both low and high 

Must see the pageant passing by. 

Each road and stately avenue 

Presenting now a splendid view. 

Great halls of justice and of state 
Where wise and foolish share debate. 
High temples sacred to the sun, 

And famous towers that foes would shun; 
Broad esplanades and shady groves, 
Whose paths the dreamy student roves; 
The courts where ardent youths compete, 
That loud applause their ears may greet; 
All these are now in grand array 

To celebrate a joyful day. 

But words could never serve to tell 

The splendor and the magic spell 

That made a scene of beauteous joy 
With not a shadow of alloy. 

Perchance some sterner mind 
Remembered that the surface fair 
Removed, would lay dark misery bare,— 

But vulgar souls are blind. 


The pageant on its course rolls by 

And not a tear bedews an eye 

In that proud multitude at sight 

Of captured heroes; they whose plight 
May well evoke a smothered sob, 

Or from some heart a quicker throb ;— 
Brave warriors, fair, and nobly built; 
Charged not with any act of guilt, 

But unto serfdom mean betrayed— 
Against them all this host arrayed. 

To be continued. 
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THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


By Nurgo pE MANHAR. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


(Continued from page 127.) 


AID Rabbi Hiya, after listening to these comments of his 
fellow students: ‘‘These different expositions really 
amount to one and the same meaning. The generations 
of Noah signify the present human race in the world, the 

offspring and work of the Holy One.’’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘ When the Holy One arrays himself, 
it is in the ornaments from both the celestial and terrestrial 
worlds, from the former with that heavenly light on high that 
no human being can approach unto; from the latter with the 
souls of the righteous who the more they approximate them- 
selves to this divine light the more receptive and filled with it 
do they become, so that through them it expands in all direc- 
tions and the world like a cistern or ocean is filled with it. It is 
written, ‘Drink water out of thy cistern (meborecha) and run- 
ning waters out of thy well’ (beareche) (Prov. v., 15). Why 
does scripture use these two terms cistern and well, beginning 
with bar (cistern) and ending with bear (well or fount). Be- 
cause the one contains; the other produces or sends forth water, 
and scripture wishes to teach us that the cistern will eventually 
become a well. Like a poverty stricken and poor man, the souls 
of the righteous or just are possessed of nothing in themselves, 
and are as a cistern into which water is poured. Every worldly 
minded and unjust man bears on him the mark of the letter D 
(daleth meaning poor) and is like a cistern without water. But 
the souls of the just become founts or wells sending forth water 
in all directions. Who operates and produces this change? It 
is he, the source and origin of celestial light, who causes it to 
flow into human souls on the earth plane as we have stated be- 
fore. Another signification of these words is, that they apply to 
David, whom scripture makes to say, ‘Who (mi) will give me 
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to drink water of the cistern in Bethlehem?’ The term ‘running 
water’ also designates Abraham, ‘out of’ (bethokh) Jacob and 
‘thy well’ Isaac who is called a ‘fount of springing or living 
water’ (Gen. xxvi., 9). In this same verse is contained the holy 
and profound mystery of the patriarchs, amongst whom King 
David is included. The desire of union between the opposite 
sexes is only excited when the female becomes receptive and 
filled with the female spirit or principle which, becoming con- 
joined with the male principle from on high, causes fertility. So 
is it with the synod or congregation of Israel (or the pure and 
initiated in the secret doctrine). It experiences a desire after 
the Holy One only when it becomes filled with the spirit of right- 
eousness and then is made fruitful in goodness and then union 
with the Divine is a source of the greatest joy and delight, that 
has been thus expressed by a writer. ‘The Holy One then comes 
forth and takes delight in the company of the souls of just men 
made perfect.’ Observe that the children of the garden of Eden, 
or the Edenic race of beings, became human only after Noah, 
the Just One, had entered the ark, or in other words had become 
incorporated. Until that happened, they were invisible and un- 
manifested as humanity which would never have been able to 
exist as at present on the earth plane unless Noah had entered 
the ark (of incarnation) and given birth and origin to offspring, 
subjected to the laws of evolution and development that gener- 
ate alike both in the celestial and terrestrial worlds by which 
it was rendered competent to multiply and replenish the earth. 
Such is the occult meaning of the oracular words ‘Drink waters 
out of thy cistern and running waters or streams out of thy 
well.’ ”’ 

‘*And the earth also was corrupt before God’’ (Alhim) 
(Gen. vi., 11). Said Rabbi Jehuda, ‘‘Scripture states that the 
earth was also corrupt and then adds, ‘before the Alhim.’ Why 
so? It was in order to show the men of that generation then 
existent on the earth lived in violation both of natural and moral 
law,—that their wickedness was flagrant and open before man 
and God.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘I think otherwise. The words signify, 
that men committed crimes secretly and known only to Alhim 
and that only by their enormity and heinousness did they mani- 
fest to everyone. The words ‘these are the generations of Noah’ 
apply equally to mankind who before the advent of Noah lived 
in open wickedness and to his posterity whose sin was in secret.”’ 

Said Rabbi Abba: ‘‘From the time of Adam’s transgres- 
sion of the divine commands all his descendents were called 
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sons or children of Adam, not as a term of honor, but as a char- 
acteristic of birth from an ancestor who by his disobedience had 
broken the divine law . When Noah appeared in the world, men 
were termed the sons of Noah, an honorable distinction, as be- 
ing the offspring of him who preserved the human race from 
extinction and not of Adam whose sin caused it to disappear by 
bringing death into the world to every soul.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jose in objection to this statement: ‘‘If this 
were really true, wherefore is it written ‘And the Lord came 
down to see the city and the tower which the children of Adam 
builded’ (Gen. xi., 5), the sons or children of Adam and not of 
Noah and who were living after the time of the deluge.’ ”’ 

Said Rabbi Abba in reply: ‘‘Through his disobedience it 
would have been better for Adam had he not been created, as 
all who like him become transgressors of the law are denomi- 
nated ‘sons of Adam,’ not because deriving their birth from him 
but as being transgressors as he was, and such were the builders 
of the tower of Babel. Now may we gather why scripture uses 
the word Aleh (these are the generations) to distinguish the 
difference existing betwen the Adamiec and Noachic races of 
mankind. The generations of Noah were now no longer termed 
the sons of Adam, but the sons of Noah who introduced into and 
brought them forth out of the ark in order to re-people the 
world. Adam did not bring forth children or sons out of the 
garden of Eden, for had he done so they would have been im- 
mortal or extra human. Then also would not the light of the 
moon have become diminished and the work of creation would 
have endured everlastingly. Even the highest angels them- 
selves would not have equalled man in the endowment of celestial 
light, beauty of form and wisdom as it is written, ‘In the image 
of Alhim created He him’ (Gen. 1. 27). But the children of 
Adam, begotten after his expulsion from the garden of Eden, 
were both mortal and unworthy.”’ 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: ‘‘How was it possible for Adam to 
beget off-spring in the garden of Eden, as it is certain, the tempt- 
er would have had no power over him and he would have re- 
mained childless in the world, even as Israel if they had not sin- 
ned by worshipping the golden calf, would have remained unique 
as arace and would not have given birth to another generation?”’ 

Said Rabbi Abba in reply: ‘‘My contention is this. If Adam 
had not sinned he would not have engendered and begotten off- 
spring under the influence of the tempter (sexual desire), but 
of the Holy Spirit (the Higher Self). After the fall, his off- 
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spring begotten under the influence of animal sexual propensi- 
ties, were mortal, not being pure and unalloyed in their origin 
and constitution but compounded of the animal and spiritual. 
If however he had not fallen and remained in the garden of 
Eden, he would have begot offspring entirely spiritual and who in 
their constitution would have been as pure and immortal as the 
angels and other celestial beings. The children born after his 
expulsion from Eden enjoyed only a temporary and ephemeral 
existence up to the appearance of Noah who: after entering the 
ark (of incarnation) and by his righteous living becoming united 
with his Higher Self, was then able to produce off-spring that 
eventually spread themselves throughout all parts of the earth, 
leaving behind a posterity that will survive to the end of the 
world. 

Said Rabbi Hiya: ‘‘It is written, ‘And God saw their works, 
that they turned from their evil way’ (Ion. III. 10). Observe, 
when men become upright and obey the dictates of the good law, 
the earth itself changes and acquires a virtue to administer to the 
enjovment and happiness of mankind, as then the Schekina or 
that divine something termed life that operates in all organic 
and inorganic creatures and by its attractive power binds 
together the mundane and heavenly sphere, the harmony between 
which, results in peace and joy. On the contrary, when sin and 
wrongdoing prevail, this divine life and influence is banished 
from the earth, which becomes itself infected and desolate and 
infertile through the evil influence that then pervades it. But 
if Israel sins, which God forbid, scripture states that then Alhim 
quits the earth and ascends into heaven (Ps. LV. II. 6) and also 
gives the reason thereof, ‘because they have prepared a net for 
my feet. My soul is bowed down through their iniquity; which 
words are expressive of a degree of wickedness similar to that 
of the antediluvians. If it be asked, do they apply equally to 
Jerusalem? Doth the Schekina forsake it when men become 
corrupted? for we have been taught that it is under the special 
care and protection of the Holy One who has chosen it for his 
habitation, so that no other spirit or celestial chief reigns and 
rules in the land of Israel. Notwithstanding this, we affirm that 
it comes to pass that an evil spirit or influence visits it and cor- 
rupts the dwellers therein. How know we this? From King 
David of whom it is written, ‘And David beheld the angel of 
the Lord standing between the earth and the heaven’ having a 
drawn sword in his hand stretched over Jerusalem’ (I. Chron. 
XXI. 16), owing to the land of Israel having become corrupted 
by evil.”’ To be continued. 
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Is it possible and is it right to look into 
the future and predict future events? 

It is possible but seldom right to 
look into the future. That it is pos- 
sible is attested on many pages of his- 
tory. As to its being right that must 
be determined by one’s own fitness 
and good judgment. A Friend would 
not advise another to try to look into 
the future. One who looks into the 
future does not wait to be advised. 
He looks. But of those who look into 
the future, few know what they are 
looking at. If they look and do see, 
it is only when the future has become 
the past that they know what they 
saw when they looked. If one sees 
into the future naturally, there is no 
particular harm in his continuing to 
look, though few are able to derive 
any benefit from the operation. Harm 
comes almost invariably from predict- 
ing what the looker thinks he sees. 

If one looks or sees into the future 
he does so with his senses, that is, 
his astral senses; or with his facul- 
ties, that is, the faculties of the mind; 
and there is no particular danger in 
doing so, providing he does not at- 
tempt to mix the world in which he 
sees with this physical world. When 
he attempts to predict future events 
in this world from what is seen in an- 
other world, he becomes confused; he 
cannot relate what he has seen and 
fit it into its place in the future in 
this physical world; and that is so 
even though he did see truly. His pre- 
dictions cannot be relied on when ap- 
plied to future events in this physical 
world, because these do not occur as 
predicted in time, nor in manner, nor in 
place. He who sees or who tries to 
See into the future is like an infant 
seeing or trying to see objects about 
it. When the child is able to see, it 
ls quite pleased, but it makes many 
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mistakes in its understanding and 
judging of what it sees. It cannot ap- 
preciate relation nor distance between 
objects. Distance does not exist for 
the infant. It will try to grasp the 
chandelier with as much confidence as 
it lays hold of its mother’s nose and 
does not understand why it does not 
reach the chandelier. One who looks 
into the future sees events and fancies 
that they are about to occur, because 
he has no judgment as to the relation 
between what he sees in the world in 
which he sees it, and the physical 
world, and because he is unable to 
estimate the time of the physical 
world in which it may occur in rela- 
tion to the event at which he is look- 
ing. Many predictions do come true, 
though not always as predicted. It 
is unwise, therefore, for people to de- 
pend on the predictions of those who 
try to look into the future by use of 
clairvoyance or other of the inner 
senses, because they cannot tell which 
of the predictions will be correct. 
Those who depend on predictions 
coming from what are usually called 
“inner planes” or “astral light,’’ lose 
one of their most valuable rights, that 
is, their own judgment. For, however 
many mistakes one may make in at- 
tempting to judge things and condi- 
tions for himself, he will judge cor- 
rectly only by learning, and he learns 
by his mistakes; whereas, if he learns 
to depend on others’ predictions, he 
will never have sound judgment. One 
who predicts future events has no 
certainty of their coming true as pre- 
dicted, because the sense or faculty by 
which the prediction is made is un- 
related to the other senses or facul- 
ties. So one who sees only or hears 
only, and that imperfectly, and who 
attempts to predict what he saw or 
heard, is likely to be correct in soma 
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respects, but to confuse those who 
rely on his prediction. The only sure 
way of predicting future events is for 
the one who predicts to have his 
senses or his faculties intelligently 
trained; in that case each sense or 
faculty will be related to the others 
and all will be so perfected that they 
can be used with as much accuracy 
as that with which a man is able to 
use his senses in his action and re- 
lation to this physical world. 

The much more important part of 
the question is: Is it right? In man’s 
present condition it is not right, be- 
cause if one be able to use the inner 
senses and relate them to events and 
conditions of the physical world, it 
would give him an unfair advantage 
Over the people among whom he lives. 
The use of the inner senses would en- 
able a man to see what has been done 
by others; the seeing of which would 
as surely bring about certain results 
as the tossing of a ball in the air 
would result in its fall. If one saw 


THE WORD 


the ball tossed and was able to fol- 
low the curve of its flight, and had 
experience, he could estimate accu- 
rately where it would fall. So, if one 
could use the inner senses to see what 
had already been done in the stock 
market or in social circles or in mat- 
ters of state, he would know how to 
take unfair advantage of what wags 
intended to be private, and could go 
shape his actions as to benefit him- 
self or those in whom he was inter- 
ested. By this means he would be- 
come the director-or ruler of affairs 
and could take advantage of and con- 
trol others who were not possessed of 
powers such as his. Therefore, be- 
fore it can be right for a man to look 
into the future and predict future 
events correctly, he must have over- 
come covetousness, anger, hatred and 
selfishness, the lust of the senses, and 
must be unaffected by what he sees 
and predicts. He must be free from 
all desire of possession or gain of 
wordly things, 
A FRIEND. 








THE CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH. 


God offers to every mind its choice between truth and repose. 


Take which you please—you can never have both. Between 
these, as a pendulum, man oscillates. He in whom the love of 
repose predominates will accept the first creed, the first phil- 
osophy, the first politicai party he meets,—most likely his 
father’s. He gets rest, commodity and reputation; but he shuts 
the door of truth. He in whom the love of truth predominates 
will keep himself aloof from all moorings, and afloat. He will 
abstain from dogmatism, and recognize all the opposite nega- 
tions between which, as walls, his being is swung. He submits to 
the inconvenience of suspense and imperfect opinion, but he is 4 
candidate for truth, as the other is not, and respects the highest 
law of his being. 
—Emerson, ‘‘Intellect.’’ 
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